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MESOPOTAMIA: ARCHITECTURAL IMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT TOUR. 
By Epwarp WarREN, F.S.A. [F.]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Wednesday, 2nd March 1921. 

T the present moment, when the political fate and future governance of Mesopotamia are 

matters of anxious speculation, it may seem rash for a mere artist to offer his impressions of a 

short visit to that land of the rivers, whose plains have, from time immemorial, witnessed the 
advent of so many successive invasions, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab, and Turkish, and 
whose history rings with the fateful clamours of the rise and fall of so many great and powerful dynasties, 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Sassanian. It is, however, to the visual aspect of existing things, and the 
architectural vestiges of Mesopotamian history, that I venture to invite your attention, and I should 
perhaps explain, at the outset, that my tour in that country was undertaken without the least reference 
to its architecture or archeology. My task was to inspect those sad vestiges of the war—our military 
cemeteries, to report upon them, and advise as to their permanent form. This task—and happily 
for me—implied travelling over a great deal of this most interesting land, and visiting not only its 
principal towns but spending some time near many of its most ancient and notably historic sites. I had, 
however, very little leisure, and therefore have to ask your indulgence if what I have to show and 
describe to you, together with my comments and impressions, are somewhat superficial. 

In the few weeks that intervened between my appointment by the War Graves Commission and 
my chilly embarkation on a military transport at Tilbury, on 31st October 1919, I had little leisure for 
archeological study or preparation of any sort, other than technical and official, for the opportunities of 
my tour. The war, and the happenings of the initially tragic and finally glorious campaign in Mesopo- 
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tamia, had taught us all something about its geography. We were all aware of its intimate connection 
with much of Old Testament history, and most of us, I hope, knew something of Layard’s and Rawlin- 
son’s finds in the British Museum, and the wonders of Assyrian art to be seen there. Nineveh, Babylon, 
Nimroud, Khorsabad and Ashur, Ur of the Chaldees, Ctesiphon, and Seleucia were known, perhaps, 
in a minor degree, though recent history had made the second of these definitely and painfully in- 
teresting by its mere locality. Baghdad, Mosul, and Bussora were familiar to all readers and lovers of 
The Arabian Nights—that is, hope, to every one in this room; and the last-named, under the curtailed 
title of Basra, is now as well known by name as Southampton or Singapore. 

It was for Basra, of course, that [ was destined, and, after some four rather uncomfortable weeks 
on our very crowded old P. and O. boat, crammed with officers, and with wives and children, and 
proudly bearing no fewer than 12 Generals, we made Bombay. I had the good fortune to get transferred 
immediately to a well-found and charmingly officered ship of the British India Co., and six more very 
warm days of sailing brought me to Basra at the beginning of December. I had reflected rather dismally 
at Port Said that at that point, and about a fortnight out from home, I was within 700 miles, as flies 
the crow or the aeroplane, from Baghdad, and that I had still, by the route ordained for me, well over 
5,000 miles still to travel in order to get there. The journey by aeroplane has been done in seven hours; 
that by sea took me three weeks. 

When we had passed Fao, swung over the bar at high tide, and were forging up the wide waters of 
the Shatt-el-Arab, with its margins of tall feathery reeds, its forests of palm groves, and dilapidated 
bunds and mud walls, I was keenly on the watch for buildings of any kind. There were none to be seen 
for miles and miles, except what at first seemed to me to be occasional shabby ruined houses of mud, 
which appeared to be without roofs. This appearance, as I soon found out, was illusory, but the mud 
roofs being flat and without cornice or parapet, the walls seemed to be merely cut off and uncovered. 
The creek of Mohammerah, with its picturesque jumble of graceful Arab mahailas, with their forward 
raking masts, charming curves of hull and high windowed poops—a reminiscence, I think, of old Duteh 
and Portuguese ships—-soon gave place to the high-built and pretentious yellow brick palace of the 
Sheikh of Mohammerah, who politely responded with one gun when we dipped our flag to him. Basra 


soon appeared as a huddle of masts, spars and funnels, backed by palm trees, over which soared the 
four great standards of the wireless station. 

[ was kindly met, and taken in and done for, and next day began my official inspections. These 
lasted more or less, with various interludes of short journeys by car or motor launch, for about a 
fortnight, when, having had a loathsomely ugly but comfortable stern-wheel steamer, and its seraings 
and Indian erew, allotted to us by the Commander-in-Chief, the Director of Works and myself steamed 
off up Tigris on our gradual progress toward Baghdad. 

[ should here remark that the riverside place we call Basra, with its three or four miles of wooden 
piers and quays, repairing docks, yards, siding and sheds, is not Basra at all, but a compound of the 
town of Ashar and the village of Maghil. ‘The real Basra lies a mile inland, forsaken by the ever- 
shifting river, but reachable by a creek which divides it from Ashar, and is known by the name of the 
latter. It retains a good deal of its old walls, mostly of sun-dried brick and mud, to which the partially 
encircling creek forms a moat. It has dirty picturesque bazaars, narrow shabby streets, wide shabby 
‘* places ” or irregular squares, a battered dismal-looking mosque or two. It is difficult to discriminate 
clearly between Basra and the old parts of Ashar, which are much the same. Taken as one place, 
it is a dilapidated, ill-built, out-at-elbows town, strongly Turkish in general effect, like the shabbier 
parts of Salonika before the fire of 1917. 

There are the same flat-topped houses with square projecting jealously latticed windows on the 
upper floors, and a few narrow barred windows below ; there are the occasional smartish new houses 
of the wealthy, built in pale yellow brick much like that of Staines, but very inferior, and having large 
heavy doors of Indian wood, sometimes much panelled and carved, and giving glimpses, when open, of 
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juite imposing courtyards with elaborate wooden galleries. But the general effect is of dilapidation, 
dust, and heat, the brightest conceivable of blue skies, the blackest of shadows, yellow brickwork, 
tawny mud hovels, houses and balconies painted pink, yellow, green or blue ; the whole pictorially 
redeemed by the charming lines and colours of Arab dress, and the shifting kaleidoscope of humanity, 
with its attendant animal cortége of camels, horses, mules and donkeys. 

Dust everywhere, when it isn’t mud, as it very quickly is within a few minutes of the heavy rain- 
-torms that come sweeping up from the Persian Gulf. At Basra, and in ‘* Mespot ” generally, the dust 
of an earthy to-day is the mud of a muddy to-morrow. Ashar Creek, which is as muddy as the rest, is, the 
best bits of it, at any rate, as picturesque notwithstanding as much of Venice and most of Amsterdam. 

From Basra a sunny afternoon and a part of the evening brought us up to Qurnah, on a palm- 

tudded delta between Tigris and Euphrates, which join there to form the Shatt-el-Arab, and the 
popularly reputed and quite indefensible Garden of Eden. There are serpents there, I’m told, and 
lives I dare say, but no garden. There is, however, the Tree of Knowledge, a nahbuk, perhaps 200 
vears old, withered and absolutely dead, broken off close to the earth a few weeks after we saw it by 
roystering demobilised and demoralised Britons, who climbed, inebriate and glorious, into its uninviting 
branches and fell with it to the ground. It has since been set up again in concrete, and I received a 
photograph of it last week. 

A few miles above Qurnah is a piece of architecture, and one of the most charming objects on the 
Tigris, with its beautiful blue-tiled dome, its picturesque outer walls and courtyard, and its happily 
placed trees. This is the tomb of the Prophet Ezra, held in great reverence alike by Christians, 
Mahomedans and Jews. 

Not far above Kut, and after various halts for inspection of many sad vestiges of war, trench- 
scored battlefields and groups of graves, we saw with some excitement, in the distance, on the dead 
flat of the left bank, the startling silhouette of Ctesiphon Arch, the sorry remnant of the great palace 
of the Chosroes. 

If you will refer to the admirable drawings Nos. 3 and 4 of Mr. Lionel Muirhead, made in 1869, 
you will see that at that date the greater part of the fagade, the arch of the great hall, and the fronts 
of its wings, were intact. Mr. Phené Spiers, in his account of Sassanian architecture, says that the 
right-hand or north-eastern wing, which is missing in my photograph of December 1919, was blown 
down in 1890. There was almost no brick débris on the ground when I visited the ruins, but much 
indubitable Ctesiphon brick in village walls, culverts, and the tombs of a neighbouring native cemetery. 
However, during the ages that have succeeded the sack and ruin of Ctesiphon—a large town with 
extended walls and many buildings—similar bricks were probably to be had for the mere getting. All 
wlong the base of the left or south-west wing, which alone remains, the bricks for a depth of about a 
foot—and they are mostly about 12 in. square by about 2} inches to 3 inches thick—have been picked 
out. The bricks are of a quiet red colour, much like some of our seventeenth-century bricks, and with a 
similar rough face—very hard, admirably burnt, and set in admirable cement. 

‘The palace was built by Chosroes I. Fergusson gives the date as about a.p. 550, and since the 
first Chosroes’ reign was from 531 to 579, that is probably about right. The great vaulted hall was 
over 160 feet long by 83 to 84 feet wide, and vaulted with a roughly elliptical barrel vault 95 feet high 
to the crown of the arch. The total width of the palace front was about 312 feet, and nearly or quite 
110 feet high. The side walls of the hall I found to be 23 feet thick. The remaining front wall is 
about 16 feet thick. The great arched entrance of the hall appears to have been always open. It is 
conjectured that it was screened by a great curtain, which I can hardly believe. 

It seems to me that the hall, facing east by south as it does, could only- be penetrated to the rear 
end by the low early morning sun, and its builders were sun-worshippers, so that the first rays of the 
risen sun would be welcome. During the hot weather and after early morning, almost the whole of the 
interior would be in shade ; a great part of it was so when I took my photograph at about 11 o’clock on 
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the 31st December. As the hall probably served not only as a magnificent vestibule to the various large 
chambers of the palace, but as a hall of audience and for feasting, the necessity of shade under the fierce 
sun of Mesopotamia is obvious. 

The purpose of the ten side chambers, about 80 feet long by 20 feet wide, and the method of 
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lighting and ventilating them, is a matter for conjecture. ‘They may have been guard rooms, treasure 
rooms or sleeping chambers for the winter, or even prisons; some of them may have contained the 
staircases leading to the upper floors. They have now entirely disappeared, and it is only the bonding 
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of their walls to the outer hall walls, and their foundations, that indicate their form. The much-areaded 
front has no window openings. It is a mere dead fagade of imitative Roman design. 

The construction of the great vault is very interesting, and affords a fine field for speculation as 
to the methods employed in building it. It must be remembered that timber of a kind or of lengths 
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sufficient for scaffolding in the Western way, and planks for centering, were impossible to obtain. 
It is therefore extremely probable that, as has been conjectured by several authorities, it was built 
without anything that we should call centering. 

M. Dieulafoy’s section shows that the arch rings all incline towards the inner or north-west end of the 
hall, though, according to my own observation, he makes the angle of inclination much too acute. The 
fact that the rings do incline leads inevitably to the supposition that the thick end wall was first built, 
and that each succeeding ring leaning back against its predecessor received so much support that 
centering, in the strict sense, could be, and was, dispensed with. 

You will notice, however, the six parallel rows of holes on each side of the vault. These have given 
rise to much conjecture. Mr. Phené Spiers thinks they were holes to admit the chains suspending lamps, 
as it is stated that in the sack of the palace in a.p. 637 a number of silver lamps were amongst the booty. 
The fact that several, though by no means all, of these holes contain earthenware tubes, lends colour 
to this. My own conjecture is that, whatever their subsequent use, they may have been originally the 
holes into which scaffold poles were fixed, ‘‘ punnet holes,’”’ as we call them, and their regularity of 
spacing horizontally and vertically abets this view. Scaffolding of some sort there must have been, and 
this quite probably consisted of palm stems, which are still occasionally used for this purpose, and for 
rough bridges, etc., in Mesopotamia. 

These could hardly exceed from 35 to 40 feet in length, and would need stiffening by a good deal of 
cross-bracing, but it seems to me extremely likely that the vault was stayed from the scaffolding, 
without centering, and that the admirable quality of the cement used, with this assistance, secured 
the process of building. The Persians of the Sassanian dynasty, if they did not employ Arab workmen, 
as they probably did at Ctesiphon, most likely relied to a great extent, as do the Arab builders of to-day, 
on the wonderful sticking power of their cement. 

It is obvious that in the sixth century good fuel was obtainable for firing at Ctesiphon, as it must 
have been two thousand years before that at Babylon. Its absence to-day, when all woods and forests 
have long ago vanished, is one of the main reasons for the softness and friability of the pasty-looking 
modern Arab brick. There is no available fuel but desert scrub, which is borne on donkeys frequently 
from a long distance. Another reason, I believe, is the insufficient puddling of the clay, which is full of 
salt or saltpetre. You see it gleaming like hoar frost over the dry earth along the Tigris. As to mortar, 
there is plenty of limestone at Hit, on the Kuphrates, and also, I believe, farther north and west, in the 
Jebel Hamrin ridge, and round Mosul, but it is difficult to convey in quantity, and therefore costly, so 
that, at a little distance from a navigable waterway, building is apt—in Mesopotamia—to be very poor, 
and the average native material is mud for walls and roof-covering. ' 

T have dealt at some length with Ctesiphon, as still being, though now a mere fragment, the most 
striking and interesting ruin in Mesopotamia, and the most striking vestige also of the short-lived Neo- 
Persian Empire. 

The distant view of Baghdad, with its large square-topped houses and its minarets rising above the 
palm tops along the banks of the broad river, is imposing, and I certainly found it exciting. Butits river 
aspects are its only stately ones. Intensely picturesque it is at every turn and containing many beauti- 
ful domes and minarets, but most of its streets are very narrow, and some oi them very squalid. There 
are a number of poorly built, though sumptuous, palaces, abutting on shabby lanes, but always con- 
taining fine inner courts and large well-windowed rooms—all, however, in that dull, slightly European- 
ised Oriental manner of uninspired architecture that stamps the dommance of Turkey. This great 
town is pervaded by the out-at-elbows, devil-may-care effect which that dominance seems to foster 
everywhere. Its bazaars are very extensive, labyrinthine, interesting and picturesque in a most 
fascinating degree. Colour and light shifting and changing, gleams of intense sunlight stabbing through 
dusky gloom, and falling upon rugs and silks, brilliantly dyed garments, shoes and slippers, amazing 
fruit stalls, copper and brass, earthenware, glass and coarse jewellery, arms and bric-a-brac ; crowded 
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smoking their houkahs, apparently with perfect conviction and content. 


brothers-in-arms in various shades and degrees of khaki. 
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blue of their skies, which their tiles catch and repeat in a delightful manner. 

The Serdab, or summer chamber, to which I alluded, is a typical Mesopotamian institution. It 
exists in Egypt and I expect in Syria and probably in Arabia generally. Most houses of any size or 
It is usually semi-subterranean, its floor 5 to 6 feet below that of the 
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little cafés at every turn, and larger ones huddled into dusky ancient vaulted chambers, where divans 
and benches are occupied by serenely imperturbable, dignified, charmingly dressed gentlemen, quietly 


All this forming the banks, as 


it were, to an ever-changing river of diverse and diversely clad humanity—Arabs, Kurds, Jews, Persians, 
Syrians and Negroes, with, of course, the exotic intermixture of Tommy, Jock, and their Indian 


Vociferous, cheerful, quarrelsome, haggling 
and chaffering, the crowd is perforated and pushed aside inter- 
mittently by slouching, supercilious camels ; daintily treading, 
caily caparisoned Arab horses with their handsome and digni- 
fied riders ; or hustled by the hideous toot and scintillating bulk 
of ineredible motor cars, bearing British officers and their ladies. 
Every little art and craft is carried on in or outside of small open 
shops—eopper and brass work, wood-turning and furniture mak- 
ing, sweetmeat making and cookery. Fine dust rises every- 
where and dances in the sunbeams, and a mixed, musky Oriental 
smell coneords with the mixed Oriental noise. 

Of fragments and remains of antiquity Baghdad has a great 
At the citadel, 


which is mostly modern and Turkish, there are the remains of 


deal, but very generally they are hard to find. 


the palace in a few rooms, with extraordinarily finely and de- 
licately cut brick-vaulted ceilings of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. There are the remains of the great College or Mad- 
rasat-al-Mustansariyah, built by the Caliph Mustansir Billah in 
A.D. 1236, ruinous and partly used by the Turks as a custom 
house, which still retains a beautiful and elaborately carved brick 
doorway of great height, only possible to see by groping into a 
dusky café below and climbing on to a flat house-roof above, near 
its apex. There are old vaultings, columns, ete., and ancient 
bricks and stones and the like built into cellars and serdabs, 
which may be of Haroun-al-Raschid’s time, or earlier. These 
are extraordinarily difficult to date, except by a most accomp- 
lished expert. 

The mosques are, several of them, of the fourteenth century 
or older, but nearly all rebuilt or made over. Many of these, 
happily, have beautiful blue-tiled domes and graceful minarets, 
sometimes also covered with glazed tiles—mainly blue, but often, 
and, as I think, with happier effect, having tiles only on their 
little domes, or in charmingly placed bands round their galleries 
or necking. 

Mr. Muirhead’s delightful drawings—the Abd-el- Kadr mos- 
show admirably the colour effect 





que and the Marjan mosque 


The instinet for blue seems ingrained in the Arab builders, and is probably due to the superb 


consideration seem to have one. 
sround floor, and its few windows facing the east or north, a little above ground level. 
in modern instances at any rate, provided with a wide shallow ventilating flue carried up above roof 


It is frequently, 
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as a chimney and terminating in a little dome or roof. The open- 
ing, in the serdab, to these flues is frequently a pretty little 
brick arch of a cusped shape rather Gothic in effect. 

On the outskirts of Baghdad are two buildings of an interest- 
ing and unusual type, both of them tombs—that of Zobeide, the 
beautiful and favourite wife of Haroun-al-Raschid, on the right 
bank of the Tigris, and that of Shibab-al-Din Umar Suhrawardi 
on the left bank, and in the northern outskirts of the town. This 
is a brick structure cemented over as to its strange, rather vege- 
table, conical roof or spire. It really suggests a long cone. It 
was built at the end of the eighth century probably, since Haroun 
reigned from a.p. 786 to 805, but I doubt if much of the original 
structure remains. 

You will notice the rows of projecting crockets or acroteria. 
hese are features which appear in both these examples, and also 
in the similar tomb roof over the grave of the prophet Ezekiel at 
Kifil, on the southern Euphrates. In these last two instances the 
niches are astride those of the course below, instead of arch over 





KuHAN OrRTMAH, BAGHDAD. 


arch as in Zobeide’s, and in Ezekiel’s tomb the niches are expressed externally by shallow arches, having 


less therefore of the vegetable effect of the round brick niches. 


As to the crockets or projecting 


heads to niches, I have my own surmise. Apart from their decorative effect in arresting the eye, an 


effect frequently gained in Western church spires by crockets, by small dormer windows or decorative 
bands, it must be remembered that Arab builders have not the habit of complete external scaffoldings 


such as we employ. They built chiefly from rough stages inside their walls. It is obvious that it 
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would be impossible to build the final cone or cap from inside, if indeed the narrow space near the top 
would admit of working, and these crockets would admirably support a staging from which the cap 
could be completed. 

Zobeide’s tomb was the only one I could enter. ‘The interior seemed to be just a reversal of the 
exterior—that is, that the whole construction was practically a series ofsuperposed niches or pendentives. 

I have now to deal with what, to me, is one of the most interesting buildings in Baghdad or indeed 
in Mesopotamia. ‘This is variously known as the Khan Ortmah, or the Augf Khan, a superb brick 
warehouse for storing merchandise brought from a distance by caravan or boat, and built in 1859 by 
Marjan ibu Abdullah ibu Abdul Rahman, a freed slave of a sultan, who became rich. He founded this 
khan as an endowment for the Marjan mosque near it, which was built two years earlier at his cost, and 
beneath whose dome he is buried. Mr. Muirhead’s drawing No. 10 gives an excellent impression of the 
interior, which is a little over 40 feet wide. 

The roof is very interesting, and resembles that of the ruined palace of Taq-Eivan in Persia, being 
a brick barrel vault intersected by a double tier of dormer windows at intervals, reducing the roof 
practically to a series of broad transverse arches, between which the upper-dormers are carried by cross 
arches, the only extra light, plus perpetual ventilation, being the brick latticed opening at one end, 
and a small high-placed window at the other. This is really a noble galleried hall. It would make an 
admirable church. Along its sides are two floors of lock-up chambers for merchandise, the upper rooms 
reached by the gallery. Its rent is immensely high, and its tenant makes a good thing out of the fees 
for letting secure housing space to caravan contractors and merchants, I believe. Externally it is so 
built up against and smothered by the shops of the bazaars that little but its very odd-looking roof is 
visible. ; 

Four miles or so upstream from Baghdad, on the right bank, and attainable if you will by an 
antique double-decked old horse tram, is Kazimain, a most notable place, a kind of little Musulman 
cathedral city, its narrow and theatrically picturesque streets and unlikely houses as well as its 
most attractive bazaars being crowded round and up against the sacred courts of the great mosque. 
Here are the tombs of the 7th and 9th Shia Imams, Musa ibu Ja’far, and his grandson Muhammad ibu 
"Ali. This is one of the great pilgrimage places in Mesopotamia, or Iraq as it is easier to call it, and the 
mosque is one of the finest, if not the very finest, in that country. ‘lhe shrine existed in the tenth 
century, its builder unknown ; it was plundered by the populace of Baghdad in the eleventh, but 
restored soon after. Nasr-ud-Din, Shah of Persia, caused the twin domes to be plated with gilded 
copper, and the minarets also to be richly gilt. 

Some 65 to 70 miles up the Tigris, on the left bank, is the ancient and most curiously interesting 
town—Samarra—lying a few miles north of the ruins of Opis. 

Samarra is built close to the river bank, which here is composed of a sort of natural concrete or 
coarse conglomerate of pebbles. This has been cut into, and, so to speak, built up and fortified with its 
own material in such a way that it is difficult to discriminate accurately between the works of nature 
and of man. My slide shows the cliff-like bank, with the ancient medieval-looking gate tower of the 
Persian enceinte. The town, absolutely enclosed by its bastioned walls of mud and brick, with their 
curious Ghibelline-looking battlements, is a compact, rather pleasant-looking little place, huddled round 
a big mosque with a gilded dome and tall minarets. 

I give you an aerial photograph, which shows how absolutely bewalled and self-contained is this 





town. 

Some half-mile or less to its north-east, and hard by the remains of the great walled court of a 
demolished mosque, is the most singular tower I ever saw. ‘This spiral of solid brick seems to be in all 
probability of Persian origin, like the ruined palace a few hundred yards away on the river bank, and 
serving some ritual purpose of sun worship. Its top would certainly be an admirable place from which 
to greet the rising sun. It has a spiral path about 6 feet wide winding round it from the base to the 
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summit, where there is a sort of little cireular pen. Having toiled to the top, I should judge it to be 
some 170 to 180 feet high. From this height one sees the extraordinary labyrinth of aligned mounds, 
which recent aerial photograph plans, and notably those published and explained by Colonel Beazely 
in the Geographical Journal, make much plainer to the reader of his fascinating little article than it is 
from the tower top. 

This is the city, or series of cities, known as Eski Baghdad, or Old Baghdad. I can only show you 
a portion, but this includes one of the extraordinary quatrefoiled spaces, park, garden, or looped race- 
course, of which there are several. 

Ruin is everywhere round Samarra, and the prospect from the spiral tower is a melancholy one. 
The Persian palace has little left but its arched portal on the river bank and its débris inshore—stones, 
bricks, and even curious half-columns of the coarse alabaster from Ashur or Mosul. In the midst of 
these ruins, which are intersected by military trenches of the late war, is a wonderful serdab: an 
immense, roughly circular underground chamber, open to the sky, hacked out of, and built up with, the 
pebble conglomerate, and having arched recesses arranged like the petals of a flower around its circum- 
ference. In some of these a little old plasterwork of Persian effect, but not, I think, very ancient, still 
lingers. I suppose that the great circular centre was possibly roofed over in some way, or perhaps 
screened in the hot weather by some kind of awning or velarium. I found nothing, however, to suggest 
either form of covering. 

From Samarra, which has a station of that name on the German Baghdad railway, that runs along 
the opposite bank, it is easy to get as far towards Mosul as the railhead at Kalat Shergat, distant 
some four miles from the site of Ashur, ancient capital of Assyria. We were, perhaps fortunately, 
detained two nights at Shergat, on account of rain. This enabled us to walk over to Ashur, where 
German excavation has exposed a good deal that is interesting of the ruins of the ancient palace and 
its fortifications on a long and lofty mound close to the Tigris, and the roughly flagged quay near 
the river. We had the mild excitement of two successive night attacks by neighbouring Arabs, upon the 
camp and station, easily repulsed with a good deal of fancy firing in the dark by the native shebanas, 
or drilled Arabs. After a long cold drive of 66 miles of tableland in our faithful Ford car, and a midday 
halt at a picturesque khan, we plunged down a muddy, winding road to the finely metalled last few 
miles into Mosul. 

Mosul is a charming-looking town and of a picturesqueness impossible to describe. Mr. Muirhead 
has shown it most charmingly in his drawings Nos. 14, 15, 16 and 17. It retains much of its very 
European-looking old fortifications, and is most pleasantly placed right on the river bank opposite the 
sites of Nineveh and Kouyunjik, and the villages of Nebi Yunus and the tomb of Jonah. It is full of 
crowded Musulman cemeteries with battered tombs of stone and brick. It has several large mosques, 
with tall minarets, one of them very badly out of the perpendicular. Its streets are mostly narrow, 
ill paved and none too clean, but more European in effect than Oriental ; it constantly 
suggested Spain or Italy, with its lanes curtained by blank high walls. It has the remains of a Roman 
bridge, completed by an interval of Turkish pontoon boats. It has a strong Christian element in its 
population and several Christian churches. It has many sulphur springs, the smell of which one has 
to get used to. 

Nineveh and Kouyunjik we visited, but found them little but broad lofty mounds, breached 
only by one road, that mark and cover the walls, and the site of Sennacherib’s palace ; Jonah’s tomb, 
after the removal of our boots, we were permitted to see. We also managed to visit Nimroud, where 
we found two of the great human-headed winged lions still embedded but peeping above the soil. 
Khorsabad, to my regret, we could not visit. 

Much of my time and attention at Mosul was devoted to the examination of what is called Mosul 
marble, but what is really a coarse greenish alabaster. This has been quarried and used from time 
immemorial. Most of the winged bulls and lions from Nineveh, Khorsabad and Nimroud are carved in 
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MosuL. Brick MINARET. 

















Mosvuu. THE BRIDGE OVER THE TIGRIS. 
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this material; so are all or nearly all the beautiful bas-reliefsfrom Kouyunjik and the splendid lion-hunt 


































BABYLON. BULL on ISHTAR GATEWAY. 


A softish, rather pretty, variety of this alabaster is quarried some two miles out of Mosul, and | 
found that its strata lie close to the surface and are separated by narrow layers of hard yellow clay, 


exactly like coarse pottery—large blocks 6 or 7 
feet long by about 2 feet square were being got 
out. It has been much used in modern Mosul 
and in the old monastery near Calah and Nim- 
roud. It is, however, quite unreliable if ex- 
posed to weather. 

Mosul has a weaving industry and its rugs 
are well known. It gives its name to a power- 
ful and heady sweet wine made from raisins that 
is much esteemed. It has wide spaces, large 
palaces, and always the mountains just across 
the Tigris. Shabby and sulphurous as it is, it 
has charm and poetry and,to my thinking, is the 
most attractive of the considerable towns of 
Mesopotamia. 

[ have, so far, dealt with the towns and 


sites on the Tigris. I now propose to say a little, and to show a few photographs, relating to those upon 
the Euphrates, of which I saw less, but which, of course, include that tremendous centre of historical 
interest—Babylon. I shall at once disclaim all intention of offering you out of my scant knowledge, 
and after my few hours’ visit to the central site of Babylon, anything more than a few observations 
upon the architectural and sculptural remains there, and a few photographs of details. 

























BABYLON 


RUINS 


accepted as the Tower of Babel. : 
(No. 11) cives its distant effect much as I saw it in February of last year. It lies six or seven miles to 





THE ISHTAR GATE. 


BaBYLON. 

Most tourists in Mesopo- 
tamia, I believe—and what was 
[, after all, but a tourist on an 
official tour, with a few casual 
hours at his disposal and a little 
knowledge of architecture?— 
most tourists on visiting Baby- 
lon are primarily concerned in 
fixing to their own satisfaction, 
and subsequently describing to 
their friends, the site and the 
ruins of the Tower of Babel. In 
that sense I break away from the 
ranks of my tribe. I may have 
seen the site of that tower, or | 
may not. I should like to believe 
that it is the extraordinary 
mound crowned by a strange 


tower split in two, by lightning it is said, which marks the site of ancie nt Borsippa, and is by many 


It is known to the Arabs as Birs Nimroud. Mr. Muirhead’s drawing 
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the south of the site of Babylon and is a salient and sur- 
prising feature of the landscape. Sir Henry Layard 
thought it probable that the brick tower, now shattered 
and ruinous, was the culminating feature of a great five- 
terraced palace, while Sir Henry Rawlinson believed it to 
be the ruins of a temple of Nebo erected by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and built in seven stages representing the seven 
planetary spheres, each sphere being represented by a 
typical colour in enamelled bricks. Layard says that frag- 
ments of stone, marble and basalt are scattered about the 
mound. The Tower of Babel may, however, have been 
at Babil, to the north of the main central ruins. The 
Kasr, or palace, with its remains of roads, of gateways, of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s banqueting hall, and of the famous 
hanging gardens, supported by brick piers and arches, 
absorbed most of our attention, and notably the great 
piers of the gate of the goddess Ishtar, and the splen- 
didly preserved and beautiful reliefs in brickwork of bulls, 
horses and unicorns, which adorn them. 

Next in importance to the artist, as distinct from the 
archeologist, is the celebrated lion in black basalt. The 
bricks—that is, those of Nebuchadnezzar’s date—are 
mostly about 3 inches thick and from 14 inches to 18 inches 
square, pale buff in colour, hard and well burnt. They are 
all stamped on the underside with his name and attributes. 











TaAQ-I-BosTAN, NEAR KERMANSHAH, PERSIA. 


Those laid on pathways and terraces, as well, I presume, as those laid over flat roofs, pier-tops or sur- 
faces open to the weather, seem to have been laid and set in bitumen. Iam able to show you fragments 


of the brick and the bitumen 
which I was permitted to bring 
away. You will see that the 
bitumen adhering to the brick 
is marked with reeds. It is, 
therefore, evident that it was 
laid over reeds. I can only sup- 
pose that this was to enable it 
to be laid with less waste, for, 
under the fierce sunshine of a 
Babylonian summer, bitumen 
would melt and run like tar. 
Some of the bricks, however, 
are similarly marked with reeds 

~I suppose because they were 
laid on reeds to dry before 
firmg. However, I speak in the 
presence of experts and had better be careful. The Babyle 
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TaQ-1-BosTAN, NEAR KERMANSHAH, PERSIA. 


ym of to-day is a wilderness of mounds, most 


confusing without a plan and quite possibly misleading with one. It is easy, however, to make out 
certain great features, such as the Greek Amphitheatre and the great piers of the bridge across the 


Euphrates. 
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South of Babylon lies the singularly pretty little town of Hillah, without much in the way of defini. 
architectural features, but a pleasant riverside little town, where we were most hospitably and delighi- 
fully entreated by the Political Mess, to whom all honour and gratitude. The houses of Hillah are 
largely built with bricks from the ruins of Babylon. Twenty-five miles or so to the west of Hillah lic 
Kerbela, a big town as Mesopotamian towns go, and containing two great mosques, one of which is the 
chief shrine of Shia devotion and pilgrimage ; it contains the tomb of Ali Hussein, the grandson of the 
Prophet. This shrine attracts an enormous number of Persian pilgrims and well-to-do Persian resi- 
dents. The Political Officer, himself a Persian, told me that the population of the town is two-thirds 
Persian. The town looks prosperous and has wide streets of large houses really superior to anything of 
the kind I saw elsewhere in Mesopotamia. 

‘ Nejaf, farther south, I was unable to visit. Itis, 1am told, a most interesting and attractive town. 

Twenty-five miles north of Hillah is the great Hindié Barrage, as to which I shall say nothing, as 
my friend Mr. Money is present and will tell us, from intimate knowledge, how that great work was 
projected and carried through. ‘Twenty miles south of Hillah is Kifil—the site of Ezekiel’s shrine. 

[ have only one more Euphrates town to speak about, and to show by photograph, and that is Hit, 
which lies about 70 miles west by north of Baghdad, on the fringe of the great desert. Hit is unusual asa 
Mesopotamian town, in being built of 4nd walled in with limestone rubble instead of bricks and mud. 
It is piled on a monticule of rock, and at a mile’s distance looks strangely European, Spanish or Italian. 
[ts narrow, stone-built little streets wind up under stone arched gateways. The great preoccupation 
of Hit is its important bitumen industry. Close to the town, and pervading a large area of ground, are 
the bitumen wells. There are, indeed, black lagoons of this most useful but nasty-looking product 
constantly surging up amidst tufts and islets of coarse grass and scrub, and what I suppose must be 
called refineries, of a primitive order, stud the shores of these Stygian lakes,sending up to the heavens 
black clouds of smoke, and most unrefined smells. 

[ terminate my Euphrates views with a Persian water-wheel of the type commonly used on that 
river. In this rather remote connection with Persia, may I say that our duties of inspection led us for 
a few days, in January, into that fascinating country—fascinating even in winter time and under snow, 
which, indeed, stayed our progress at Kermanshah. We started from Kuraitu and went by Sar-i-Pul, 
Karind, ete. We had to ascend the fairly formidable Pei Tak pass—fortunately then free of snow, and 
halted to inspect the Roman-looking stone arched fountain half-way up. We reached Kermanshah with 
difficulty, and very late at night. 

Four or five miles northward of Kermanshah, on the rocky flank of a high hill, are the arched 
grottoes of 'l'ak-i-Bostan. The left-hand and greater grotto is 30 feet high, 24 feet wide, and 22 feet deep: 
the right-hand, and smaller, 17 feet high, 114 feet deep, and 19 feet wide. At the back of the great 
arch or grotto is a large bas-relief showing Chosroes II. between two supporting figures, while below he 
is shown on horseback and bearing a lance. At the sides of this grotto are charming reliefs of boar and 
stag hunting. I can show you the stag hunt. King Chosroes II. appears at the top of the panel entering 
the field on horseback under the royal umbrella, and accompanied by his retainers. Below he is shown 
galloping after and shooting at the deer. Below again he is riding home, after the chase. Near the 
top, in the left-hand corner of the relief, is a sort of scaffold, on which are musicians with instruments. 
There are also, in connected panels, elephants and camels bearing off the dead game. 

To the right of the smaller arch, and on the face of the rock, is a large and most interesting relief 
of a bolder execution and symbolical intention. Two kings are standing upon a prostrate figure, and 
are holding the royal circlet or “ cydaris.”” Behind the left-hand king is the god Ormuzd, with a 
flaming nimbus. Lord Curzon says “ this is generally accepted as representing the investiture of 
Shapur I. with a share of the royal dominion, by his father Ardeshir Babekan, in the presence of the 
god Ormuzd,” an act which is also indicated by the double heads that appear on some of Ardeshir’s 
coins. The prostrate figure is conjectured to be that of Artabanus, the last Parthian king. 
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As a conclusion to my Persian and Mesopotamian impressions, I show you one scene of our snowy 
‘ourney south-westward to the Mesopotamian frontier and Baghdad. 

My most cordial thanks are due to Mr. Lionel Muirhead for the beautiful and most interesting and 
remarkable series of drawings he has so kindly lent me, and which he himself will tell us something 
about, and to Mr. Money, for the loan of some excellent slides and for a great deal of first-hand 
information as to Mesopotamia. This gentleman also we are to hear upon the subject of the great 
Barrage at Hindié, and that of irrigation in Mesopotamia, as to which he is an expert. My further 
thanks are due to Colonel S. Smith, who accompanied me on my official tour, not only for the loan of 
some excellent photographs, but for the admirable patience with which he not only supported my 
architectural vagaries, but aided and abetted them ; also to the Royal Geographical Society, for most 


kindly attention to my enquiries and for the loan of slides. 


Mr. R. I. Money, C.E., followed with a description, 
illustrated by slides, of the construction of the Hindié 
Barrage and the works of irrigation in Mesopotamia, 
carried out under the advice and supervision of Sir 
William Willcocks. In order to provide a channel for 
the flood water of the Euphrates an excavation some 
30 feet deep had to be made and the earth excavated 
to be shifted, the whole of the work being done by 
Arab labour under English supervision. The Arab 
method of transporting material is to lay a square of 
cloth or cotton fabric on the ground, put earth on to 
it, gather the four corners together, sling it like a bag 
over the shoulder, and carry it to where the earth is 
to be deposited. For the Hindié Barrage the material 
excavated had to be transported some two miles. A 
number of Arabs were called together, and the ad- 
vantages of the wheelbarrow explained to them. 
They listened in silence, and at the end an old Arab 
spoke: ‘“ A thousand years ago you men from the 
West were unknown here. We have been here since the 
days of Moses. Do you think you can teach us anything 
about the handling of earth?”” However, they learnt 
to use the wheelbarrow, and some million or so cubic 
yards of earth were transported by its means. 

The question arose as to the material with which to 
construct the barrage. The lime came from Hit, and 
the stone for the great foundations and for the pitch- 
ing came also from that district, 150 miles above the 
barrage. Stone could not be used throughout for the 
barrage owing to the difficulties of transport. The 
mud and soil] at the site of the barrage, however, were 
found suitable for making bricks, and it was decided 
to build the barrage of brickwork. Brick-makers 
were sent out from England. At first the bricks were 
somewhat soft, but later they were harder, and ulti- 
mately very good well-baked bricks were turned out. 
The output was about two million bricks a month. 


The barrage was finished just before Turkey entered 
the war; in fact, some of the engineers were made 
prisoners. The married men were forced to leave 
their wives and families at Baghdad, and the men were 
sent to Aleppo under a strong escort of soldiers. It 
is a three or four weeks’ journey; the soldiers got 
tired, and, one by one, the escort dropped away, until 
finally, the men arrived at Aleppo without any escort 
at all. Anxiety was felt as to the fate of the barrage. 
It was learned, after the capture of Baghdad, that the 
retreating Turks despatched a body of troops to de- 
troy the barrage. But the local Arabs, realising its 
value, rose in a body and prevented the Turks damag- 
ing it. The result was that the first year after our 
capture of Baghdad, owing to the increased area of 
land the barrage had made it possible to cultivate, 
such a surplus of forage and grain was grown that the 
whole of our Army in Mesopotamia was fed from the 
country itself, and an enormous amount of shipping 
which would otherwise have been required to trans- 
port supplies from India to Mesopotamia was set free 
for other uses, and this at a time when the enemy sub- 
marines were most active. 


Mr. Lionet MurrHeap, who had Jent for the occa- 
sion a numerous collection of water-colour drawings, 
the work of his own hand during a long sojourn in 
Mesopotamia, made a tour of the room explaining the 
subjects depicted, and relating incidents in connection 
therewith 


On the motion of Sir G. K. Scorr-Moncrierr, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., seconded by Sir Witt1am Gos- 
COMBE JOHN, R.A., the thanks of the meeting were 
passed by acclamation to Mr. Warren and his coad- 
jutors in the evening’s proceedings, Mr. Money and 
Mr. Muirhead. 
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ARCHITECTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
IN FRANCE. 


WE note with regret the death of our French con- 
frére, Gustave-Adolphe Gerhardt, at the age of 78. His 
career was so typical of that of the architect of ability 
in France that we record its outline for the information 
of members. 

He was Grand Prix de Rome in 1865; completed 
his studies and envois at the Villa Medicis, and on his 
return to Paris was forthwith appointed Inspector of 
Works at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Later he was 
promoted to be architect successively of the Ecole des 
Arts et Métiers, of the Collége de France, where he 
succeeded Ancelet, and of the Chateau de Compiégne. 

Among his private works were the remodelling of 
the old Hétel-Dieu at Poitiers for the requirements of 
the University ; where he restored the exterior and 
designed the alterations and extensions for the Faculty 
of Science. He was the author of the monument to 
Emile Augier, Place de l’Odéon, and of that to Claude 
Bernard, opposite the Collége de France, of which 
Guillaume was the sculptor. In the competition for 
the Hotel de Ville at Paris, his was one of the premi- 
ated designs. Wounded in the war of 1870, where he 
fought side by side with Henri Regnault, he was 
awarded the Médaille Militaire ; in 1873 he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and subsequently 
rose, from Chevalier, to be Officier of that Order. 

After his retirement from the Batiments-Civils he 
became private architect to the Ecole de Médecine, 
and his death was the result of a chill contracted at 
a meeting on the works. He is succeeded in this 
appointment by our friend Jean Hulot, whose beauti- 
ful drawings of Selinus, prepared during his tenure of 
the Grand Prix de Rome, were brought to London at 
the invitation of the Royal Institute in 1908, and 
exhibited at the Galleries of the Old Water Colour 
Society. 

When shall we see in England a parallel to the 
career of Gerhardt? What an incentive to the student 
would be the certainty that, if he gained the great 
prize of his profession, he would be officially recognised 
by the Government; that on his return to England 
after a satisfactory fulfilment of the conditions of his 
Rome studentship, he would be appointed, at first in 
some minor capacity, to the care and control of a 
State building; second, or third, in command, per- 
haps, at Hampton Court Palace, under one of the 
great chiefs of his profession; rising, as he proved his 
capacity and merit, to be principal architect of a 
smaller Government office or Palace, and, eventually, 
of Windsor Castle or the Houses of Parliament. His 


salary would be small, but his professional position 
assured, and when works to the building of which he 
had charge had to be carried out, would receive the 
usual professional fees, he being personally responsible 
to the Ministry. 

But no! 


the Office of Works absorbs all such 
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opportunities here ; 
independent artist, does its best to suppress him. 


and, instead of encouraging the 
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ON RUNNING STREAMS THROUGH 
TOWNS: AN OBJECT LESSON. 


SoME years ago the Corporation of Bradford organ- 
ised a competition for the best scheme for improving 
the lay-out of the central portion of the city. When the 
intending competitors received the plan of the city as 
existing, on which to base their proposals, one feature 
in it consisted of the course of a stream apparently 
meandering through it, shown mostly by dotted lines, 
and labelled ** Bradford Beck.” In the course of a visit 
to the city to study the ground, I learned that people 
then living in Bradford could remember fishing on the 
banks of this rivulet, then an open brook. Since then 
it appeared that it had been gradually built over so as 
to become practically an underground watercourse. 

Bradford appeared to me then to be one of the most 
dull and arid towns, in outward appearance, that I had 
ever been in; a desert of stony streets, without any 
relief to the eye. It at once occurred to me that one of 
the best things that could be done to improve the 
amenities of the town would be to resurrect the Brad- 
ford Beck and turn it into an open running rivulet as 
a redeeming feature in the city scenery. I was the only 
competitor who took this view ; and the central por- 
tion of my plan, which is here reproduced, shows the 
scheme I proposed. At the left-hand lower corner of 
the plan, where the Beck first enters on the plan, it 
would be seen running round a curve between con- 
taining walls, with a little circular garden and a foun- 
tain on the ground level, within the bend of the curve. 
Higher up, where the original course of the Beck goes 
off at an angle, I proposed continuing it in a new chan- 
nel, with a curve following the line of one of the pro- 
posed blocks of new buildings ; and planting this open 
portion of it with a row of clipped trees along the 
margin. 

I got little sympathy. The authorities plainly inti- 
mated that they did not want to be bothered with the 
Bradford Beck, having already allowed it to be de- 
stroyed ; and the then Borough engineer (whose name 
I unfortunately forget), who introduced himself to me 
in the exhibition-room of the designs, and showed me 
a great deal of courteous attention, took me to the out- 
skirts of the town to showme the Beck there as a tumb- 
ling mass of drainage. I said : “ It is entirely your own 
faults ; you have put a running stream fo the worst use 
you can put it to—viz., to turn drainage into it. If you 
at once put a stop to that by a special by-law, one 
rainy month would clear the stream again.” What 
remains is, that Bradford might have had a bright 
running stream through it, and they have turned it 
into an underground sewer. 

The reason I have not made this little"protest at an 
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earlier date is that my whole set of plans got mislaid my proposal is worth putting on record—as an object 
for some time, and I have only just recovered them. _ lesson. 







But though late in the day, I venture to think that H. Hearucote Sratuam [F.]. 
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The central part of Mr. H. H. Statham’s plan in the Bradford Improvement Competition, showing the proposal to 
render the Bradford Beck a feature in the City scenery. 
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LONDON COUNTY 


THE HALL. 


The R.I.B.A. Visit. 


TaERE are two or three architectural works of the 
first magnitude now in course of erection in England. 
The London County Hall is one of them: a vast struc- 
ture on one of the most imposing sites in the world, the 
result of an open competition won by a young man, Mr. 
Ralph Knott, more than ten years ago, and now nearing 
completion at his hands. 

Many difficulties, not least of them the war, have 
hindered the progress of the building and distracted 
the architect from his work ; but what great building 
has ever been erected without difficulties of one kind 
or another? The real difficulty is to surmount the 
difficulties, and some sixty members of the Institute 
who visited the building under Mr. Knott's guidance 
on Saturday, May 7th, were impressed with the success 
he is in process of achieving. 

The plan, always masterly, has grown more so in 
the course of the revisions and refinements that have 
been made 
of the party failed to find his way to the tea-room at 
the appointed hour, or, indeed, to keep touch with 
either of the parties which Mr. Knott and Mr. Riley 
conducted over the building from the basement to the 
roof. 

The Council Chamber, unfortunately still obscured 
with scaffolding, is the centre to which all routes lead, 
but so arranged that members of the public bent on 
business with the County Council staff can avoid it and 
reach the offices of the officials without coming into 
contact with the County Councillors. For the latter's 
use a magnificent series of committee-rooms, libraries, 
refreshment-rooms, etc., is provided close to the Coun- 
cil Chamber, opening on to a raised terrace in the re- 
cessed portion of the river front, from which they may 
contemplate, undisturbed by the pedestrians on the 
embankment below, the London River and their legis- 
lative competitors on the further shore. This semi- 
circular recess, designed, no doubt, to secure some of 
the effects of light and shade which otherwise the sun 
would deny to this northern front, is the motive of the 
whole design upon which success or failure depends. 
A bold experiment, and carried out with no uncertain 
mind. Great columns proclaim it as the central feature, 
groups of statuary flank it, river steps lad up to it, the 
roof above is, or will be, surmounted by a fléche rising 
some 200 feet from the river level. Here is an architec- 
tural setting of great daring in the shadow of which 
our Councillors of the future will meditate on their 
labours. Standing on this terrace, surrounded though 
it is at present with scaffold poles and heaps of unfixed 
masonry, it is clear that Mr. Knott has provided a 
worthy setting for the work of the London County 
Council. 

Time alone can show if the purpose of this great 
building has been achieved. If the legislation which 
comes out of it is marked by the simplicity and large- 


so simple to read that no single member 
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ness of idea which dominate it, the architect will have 
deserved well of the public. Those members of the 
Institute who availed themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing the building in its present unfinished state 
are eager to see it again when the finishing touches 
are complete and the scaffolding removed. 

Mr. Knott has kindly invited the Art Committee to 
arrange another visit, of which due notice will be given 


to members. — ae 
Maurice E. Wess [F.], 
Hon. Sec. Art Committee. 








THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Discussion on the Annual Report. 


The PresmpENT, Mr. Joun W. Simpsoy, in formally pre- 
senting the Annual Report, said that the Institute was now 
in a condition of activity and well-being that had never 
before been reached. This was due not only to the work of 
the Council but to members’ great revival of interest in the 
Institute and to the hearty support they gave to the Presi- 
dent and Council in the work they were engaged in. The 
men who had fought in the War had of course the first 
claim to consideration, and the Council had been able to 
help them by means of the Henry Jarvis Studentships and 
by special concessions in the Examinations. The Council 
hoped to have done a great deal more for them through the 
State Housing Scheme , but owing to the general flatness 
in the business of house-building and to much of the work 
having been undertaken by Government Departments, the 
Council had not been able to do as much this year as last. 
With regard to the Standing Conditions of Contract, there 
had been a little misunderstanding between the builders 
and the Institute which he was glad to inform members had 
now been entirely removed. A Conference had been called 
of architects, builders and surveyors, and the Council hoped 
before long to put before the General Body a form which 
would constitute a fair model of conditions suitable for 
building contracts in general. The President went on to 
say that he proposed, with the permission of the meeting, 
to vary the procedure usually followed in presenting the 
Annual Report. He would ask representatives of the 
Board of Architectural Education and of the Standing and 
other Committees to say a few words about the special 
work that had engaged their consideration, and after that 
it would be open to members to ask questions and to dis- 
cuss the Report. If he might say so without being in- 
vidious, he thought the Literature Committee had greatly 
distinguished itself by instituting the popular lectures on 
Architecture. The first of the series, Mr. Clutton Brock’s 
lecture, given the previous week, was enormously attended 
and was a very great success. He would like to mention 
also the Art Committee’s scheme for instituting a bronze 
medal every year for the best street fagade. This was the 
beginning of what he hoped would be a still greater scheme 
to be put into operation throughout the provinces. The 
idea was to encourage building owners to put up fine and 
distinguished architectural fronts to their buildings, and 
when an especially good piece of work was done the Insti- 
tute would recognise it and award a medal to the author. 
The Practice Committee were also engaged on an important 
project, viz., a scheme for the establishment of a Union for 
Professional Defence, to which not only members of the 
Institute would belong, but every reputable architect. 

Professor BERESFORD PTE [F.], speaking for the Board 
of Architectural Education, said he was sorry that their 
chairman, Mr. Waterhouse, was unable to be present. 
The Board owed a great deal to his constant and skilful 
conduct of their business. The outstanding matter to 


which the attention of the Institute might be directed 
was the growth of the schools of architecture throughout 





























the country. Since the Board was constituted these 
schools had prepared syllabuses which were approved by 

he Board. The teachers were known to, and the schools 
were recognised by, the Board, and the certificates granted 
ly these schools were accepted by the Institute as 
exempting from the Intermediate Examination. In each 
case the Institute appointed its external examiner, in order 
that these certificates should not be awarded without the 
Institute’s cognisance. The growth of that system had 
been exceedingly helpful for architecture as an art ; it had 
prevented architectural education from becoming stereo- 
typed, and it had allowed the growth of individuality in 
the teachers at the different schools ; so that Scotland and 
London need not be cast in the same rigid mould of train- 
ing and ideas. But it had become obvious that the Insti- 
tute could not say to schools equipped as these schools 
were: ‘ You shall educate as you think best, under 
our supervision, for the Intermediate standard, and shall 
«o no further; your education, so far as we recognise it, 
stays there.” That was an anomalous position, the force 
of which had been gradually felt by the Board, and they, 
and the Council, had come to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to encourage the higher and advanced studies in 
the schools, as well as the elementary and intermediate 
studies. And the only way to do this effectively and 
freely was to allow the schools to inaugurate courses of 
study for the Final Examination, as they had done for the 
Intermediate, and to take up the position that the Institute 
would recognise those courses of study as qualifying for the 
Final Examination. From the point of view of giving 
freedom and individuality to the schools of architecture, 
that was a very wise policy ; it encouraged the teachers to 
specialise in their own particular way for advanced studies. 
Of course, it might be that a student would go to Liverpool 
for town planning and somewhere else for ferro-concrete 
work. That particular character would become a valuable 
asset to a school, and a school should be allowed to develop 
it. The important question for the Institute was how this 
training for the Final Examination would affect the 
parental character of the Institute, what would be the effect 
on this progeny which had been reared by foster-mothers 
in different parts of the country. Personally, he had no 
anxiety about that matter; the professional instincts 
cultivated in the cities where these schools are were a very 
valuable asset to the profession. Professional instinct was 
not solidified in London only; they could very well trust 
the provinces. But the Institute had taken the precaution 
of retaining two important subjects under its own especial 
direction : one was the subject of professional practice, on 
which the Final Examination was reserved to the Board of 
Architectural Education, and the other was that the sub- 
jects of design submitted for the Final Examination should 
be passed by two external examiners appointed by the 
Institute. So that whilst cultivating and encouraging the 
growth of higher studies in the younger universities and 
schools, the Institute was retaining the examination in 
professional practice and the right to adjudicate upon the 
designs. This power was very important, and it was hoped 
that the Institute would recognise the importance of ex- 
ercising it with the greatest caution, and encourage the 
independence of the provincial schools as much as possible, 
while retaining the power which should properly belong to 
the Institute in London. There was one other matter, one 
of growing importance, and of real interest. Examina- 
tions in architecture, which had come to stay, must of 
necessity be elastic. They had candidates from India 
coming to the Institute, and it was obvious that it would 
be absurd to set an Indian candidate an examination on 
the London Building Act, or in the materials which were 
peculiar to London or England. That was a problem 
which was engaging the attention of the Board, and they 
had a special committee sitting on it. 

Mr. WALTER TaPPER [F.], representing the Art Standing 
Committee, referred to the visits to buildings which his 
Committee were organising as an innovation, due to their 
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admirable honorary secretary, Mr. Maurice Webb. The 
award of a medal tor the best street frontage was, he sup- 
posed, the beginning of a Committee of Taste, and the 
improvement of street frontages which it would help to 
bring about would be an excellent beginning. Whether it 
would result in good architecture was a matter of opinion. 
Good architecture, he thought, did not come in that sort 
of way. Architecture should express the character of the 
nation, and unless the nation was sound at heart they 
would not get sound architecture. 

Major H. C. Corterre, O.B.E. [F.], representing the 
Literature Committee, thanked the President for speaking 
so appreciatively of the effort of the Committee in starting 
the series of public lectures. He hoped that this small 
beginning made in London would not end in London, but 
would be extended to the provinces under the direction of 
the Allied Societies. One point in the Report the Litera- 
ture Committee would like to emphasise was the question 
of Library accommodation. They had one of the most valu- 
able architectural libraries in the world, and the Committee 
were beginning to feel nervous as to the fate of the Library 
if sufficient precautions were not taken against fire. Major 
Corlette also referred to the portrait of A. C. Pugin, of 
which the Committee had recommended the purchase. It 
was in a poor state when they acquired it, but they had 
had it carefully restored, and he felt sure that members 
who now saw it in the Library, over the mantelpiece in 
the front room, would agree that the Committee were 
justified in making the recommendation. 

Mr. ALFRED W.S. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [F.], chairman of 
the Practice Committee, said that members would under- 
stand that the work of that Committee was much more 
comprehensive in its nature than the annual report would 
lead the casual reader to imagine. Letters relative to 
professional practice reached them from all parts of the 
world. They had often to give advice when they had only 
ex parte statements before them. The work was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and at one time they were almost 
overwhelmed with arrears. Fortunately, there were no 
slackers on the Practice Committee. By instituting a 
system of work whereby certain categories of inquiry were 
relegated to special sub-committees the Committee had 
managed to clear off those arrears, and he thought they had 
done very’well under the circumstances. They were par- 
ticularly fortunate in their honorary secretary, Mr. Cubitt 
(applause), who, for the greater part of the session, bore 
upon his own shoulders the burden of the Committee’s 
secretarial work. Latterly Mr. Gammell had been associ- 
ated with him, and to him too the Committee was very 
much indebted (hear, hear). One thing which struck him 
in reviewing their work was the terrible risk which archi- 
tects ran in offering their professional services without 
having contracts. Every architect working for a cor- 
porate body should have a contract, under seal, but that 
was often a matter in which the architect was ignored. 
They had had piteous letters asking the Committee to do 
something, and when they pointed out that they could do 
nothing, the applicant felt aggrieved, and thought they did 
not want todo anything. Every architect, whether work- 
ing for a casual friend or for any one else, should have a 
recognised agreement as to his charges, It was next to 
impossible in these days to know what the cost of a build- 
ing would be, and every client should be told straight out 
what the scale was; it had to be faced. 

Mr. ALAN E. Munsy, M.A.Cantab. [F.], chairman of the 
Science Committee, said that outside the Institute it was 
sometimes asked whether the Institute and its Committees 
did anything at all. Here was a concrete instance of some- 
thing they had done: they had got a research started by 
an expert scientist at a salary of about £800 a year. He 
was to investigate the atmospheric corrosion of builders’ 
fittings, brass and gunmetal, and later, they hoped, zinc 
flats, ete. This corrosion of metal fittings caused much 
trouble, and they hoped to publish reports of the research. 
The Institute of Metals had helped in getting the appoint- 
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ment made, and the Industrial Research Department had 
given half the grant. The Committce had been trying to 
keep in touch with Cambridge, and, through Mr. Moullin, 
of.the University Architectural School, two or three re- 
searches were in process of being started there. He had 
found the Cambridge professors most willing to take up 
research work in materials if they could get the necessary 
information. In fact, the Committee were in touch with 
numbers of scientific people who would be regarded as pure 
scientists and rather outside the architect’s sphere, but 
who were anxious to investigate the architect’s problems 
if he would let them know what they were. The Science 
Committee were making considerable efforts in that direc- 
tion, and they hoped to get some practical work done at 
Cambridge during the next year. With regard to building- 
stones, they had made what was possibly a final survey of 
the stones which were put on the roof of the Geological 
Museum ten years ago. Mr. Searles-Wood was one of the 
original people who drew up the scheme of work, and the 
Geological Survey had generously carried this out and 
borne the expenses. He hoped that before long the Com- 
mittee and Geological Survey authorities would publish a 
joint report. Mr. Munby went on to speak of the smoke- 
abatement work, with which Mr. Franck had been par- 
ticularly associated; of Mr. Burrows’s tile tests; Mr. 
Searles-Wood’s work in connection with Colonial timbers ; 
the Committee’s researches on dry rot and other timber 
diseases, and other matters, details of which are given in 
the Committee’s report [pp. 350-53, JourNAL, 23rd April]. 

Mr. W. Gitmour Witson [F.], vice-chairman of the 
Competitions Committee, said that the summary given in 
the report did not in any way represent the amount of work 
done by the Committee. Their first duty was to ensure that 
the conditions governing competitions were such as to 
secure the best possible results both to promoters and com- 
petitors, and with this end in view they had held many 
meetings, and had also considered references from the 
Council. But the work of the Competitions Committee 
and of the Council itself could only be effectively carried 
out by the co-operation of members of the Institute (hear, 
hear). Unfortunately, outside members seemed to think 
that if a competition were not barred they were at liberty 
to enter it. Often the Committce only heard of a com- 
petition some two or three days before the plans had to be 
sent in; and then, of course, it was too late to do anything. 
But members who prepared plans must know two or three 
weeks in advance, yet, although the faulty conditions must 
be obvious to them, they seldom communicated the fact to 
the Competitions Committee. It ought to be impressed 
on members that if they went in for any competition the 
conditions of which were not in accordance with the 
Institute regulations, they were guilty of unprofessional 
conduct and were liable to be called to account. To 
enable this to be more effectually done the Institute ought 
to enter into much closer association with the Allied 
Societies. They could to some extent control the districts 
over which they extended, and that would lighten the 
work of the central body. They got the information at 
once, and if they were empowered to deal with the matter 
direct, or to communicate at once with the Institute and 
let them take action, that would be an improvement. In 
order to get promoters to fall into line with the Institute 
regulations the secretary of the Committee had com- 
municated with the promoters, and that had entailed much 
correspondence. He was glad to say that very often pro- 
moters who had been approached in this way had come 
into line with the regulations. He was able to make the 
satisfactory statement that these regulations were being 
more and more adopted by promoters throughout the 
country. The Committee had had under consideration the 
question of the premiums to be paid in competitions, and 
had been met with the difficulty that if they insisted upon 
the premiums being to such an amount as they thought 
they were entitled to, the promoters would feel they were 
involved in an additional cost which was not justified ; and 
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where there were official architects working on corporate 
bodies the danger was that the work might be diverted into 
their hands. The matter was still under consideration, 
and he hoped they would hit upon a happy medium. 
There was one other point, and as acting chairman he 
thought he ought to state it. There might be the most 
perfectly organised competition, both from the Institute’s 
and also from the promoter’s point of view. There might 
be a splendid response to the competition, but if the archi- 
tect who was appointed to judge the plans was not the 
right man, then the whole thing was of no use (hear, hear). 
Assessors in competitions should have special qualifica- 
tions. The first qualification he always has had—that is 
to say, he should be a man of unquestioned probity and 
professional standing. He should be a man of affairs, 
and possessed of the judicial mind. He should be 
strong and tactful in his dealings with the promoters, and 
he should be thoroughly conversant with the type of 
building required (applause). It was very unfortunate 
when a competition was badly assessed and the promoters 
felt that they had not been in the best hands. In more 
cases than one this had occurred, and it had given the 
architect’s cause a throw-back. Some years ago a Presi- 
dent of the Institute wrote to the Competitions Committee 
asking them to send in a list of men whom they thought 
competent to act as assessors in relation to various types of 
buildings. He was not bound to take these names ; they 
were to be simply asa guide. The Competitions Committee 
debated the matter very carefully ; the late Mr. Hare was 
chairman, and members might be sure that with him in the 
chair nothing was done frivolously. The list was sent in and 
was treated as the schoolmaster treated the poulterer (ap- 
plause). (Several members: May we have the rest of the 
story ?) Well, gentlemen, a schoolmaster went into a 
poulterer’s shop and saw twelve birds laid out on the 
counter. He said: “I have got some very hungry boys 
at my school; they always want second helpings. Will 
you pick out six of the toughest birds from these ?”” The 
poulterer made a selection. Then the schoolmaster said : 
‘** You are sure these are the six toughest ?”’ The shop- 
man replied, ‘‘ Quite certain.” ‘‘ Then,” said the school- 
master, ‘‘ I will take the other six.’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sypnrey Perks, F.S.A. [F.], chairman of the Fi- 
nance and House Committee, said his Committee had met 
very frequently , the attendances had always been good, 
and they had been favoured on more than one occasion with 
the presence of the President. Comparing the income and 
expenditure of the last budget with the present, in the first 
place the rates and taxes had been increased from £977 to 
£1,062. Most of the other items of expenditure showed 
increases, partly due to higher prices. There had been 
practically no rise in the salaries, all that had been done 
had been to grant a bonus to bring them nearer to their pre- 
war value, as had been done in the Civil Service, the County 
Council, and the various municipal bodies throughout the 
country. The general printing, which had risen from 
£1,126 to £1,505, was a good indication of the trend of the 
work generally. Repairs which amounted to only £261 in 
1919 were £753 for the year under review. The galleries, 
which had got into a terrible state, had been thoroughly re- 
paired and redecorated. The street front had been painted, 
hot water provided, and various other things done for the 
convenience of members. The cost of exhibitions had risen 
from £86 to £261. The rise in the cost of the JouURNAL 
was mainly due to the fact that the issues were now fort- 
nightly instead of monthly, and the cost went up from 
£1,717 to £2,023. For medals and prizes there was 
nothing in the budget for 1919, but there was £247 in the 
present year. The item for printing the KALENDAR, 
which had been suspended since 1916, was £520, a charge 
which did not occur in 1919. Grants to learned and 
scientific societies had risen from £247 to £320. He would 
like to call attention to the item for Fellows’ subscriptions, 
£3,460, and arrears from Fellows, £492. He had always had 
a doubt whether that meant that the Institute had received 
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the cash, or whether the amount was owing. It was, 
however, cash received for arrears, and he hoped it would 
be plainly put as such in future. The arrears, he thought, 
had been paid up very well. They received for examina- 
tion fees £1,200 more than during 1919; but a large part 
was non-recurring. The Licentiates’ examination for 
Fellowship came to an end last December, so they would 
receive nothing under that head in future. There was 
£1,000 for special war exemptions, and this would, natur- 
ally, decrease in future. For letting the galleries there had 
been a great drop. In 1920 the income was £76, whereas in 
1919 it was £557. That was from special lettings, including 
one to the Daily Mail. But the Committee felt that their 
galleries ought to be kept as much as possible for our own 
exhibitions in connection with architecture (hear, hear), 
and he believed that was the President’s idea too. The 
Committee thought there would be a heavy deficit this year, 
but there was not. It was only about £1,000, and the sub- 
scriptions were going up. They should feel the good effect 
of that next year, when they ought to have a very satis- 
factory balance sheet—that is to say, they should have 
more money to spend, and he hoped they would spend it 
properly. At one of the meetings he had been very 
much struck by what Mr. Cubitt said as a member of 
the Finance Committee. Mr. Cubitt thought it was a 
fundamental principle that the Finance Committee should 
consider the expenditure of money principally for the bene- 
tit of the members who paid that money ; that should be 
their primary consideration. It was nice, of course, to give 
money away in scholarships and grants to different bodies, 
but in an institution like their own the primary object 
should be to spend money for the benefit of the members. 
He would like to say, in conclusion, that Mr. MacAlister 
had attended all the meetings of the Finance Committee ; 
he had a wonderful grip of the Institute finances, and 
they were very much indebted to him. The Committee 
were also indebted to Mr. Webb and Mr. Stanley Hamp, 
who had a scheme which he hoped they would hear more 
of, as it affected finance. There was one item he 
would like to see altered in future in the balance sheet. It 
said, at the foot of the expenditure account: “ A fine of 
£7 per annum is payable every 14 years in respect of the 
premises under a lease from the Corporation of the City of 
London.” That was not correct ; a fine of so much a year 
would really be rent. A fine of £98 was payable every 14 
years, which came to so much per annum, but it was not 
paid until the end of the fourteenth year, and it next be- 
came due at Lady-day, 1922. The Committee had made 
many suggestions to the Council, and they were gratified 
to find that not a single suggestion had been turned down 
during the whole time. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. R. Davipas [A.] said he was sorry Sir Aston 
Webb, the chairman of the Town Planning Committee, was 
unable to be present to speak on the work of the Com- 
mittee. He would like to draw special attention to the 
fact that now that town planning was becoming com- 
pulsory for all communities with a population of over 
20,000, it was the Committee’s earnest wish that architects 
should be appointed in connection with these schemes. 
So far as the Committee and the Allied Societies were con- 
cerned, they would endeavour to see that that was done. 
At the Committee’s suggestion the Council had addressed 
a letter to the Allied Societies, and most of them had ex- 
pressed their desire to co-operate as far as possible in 
securing the appointment of an architect in the case of each 
of these schemes. There were two or three hundred towns 
in Great Britain which must compulsorily come in in the 
next two or three years, and the Institute and the Allied 
Societies should be wide awake to that fact. With regard 
to the arterial roads, he was glad to add to the information 
given in the Report by stating that a considerable number 
of additional roads had been commenced by the Ministry 
of Transport as a means of finding employment for un- 
employed men, not only the Western Avenue, but also the 
South Circular Road, Shooter’s Hill Bye-pass, Eastern 


Avenue, New Cambridge Road, North Circular Road, and 
the New Chertsey Road. Ten or twelve boroughs in and 
around London, and many more in the country, had pro- 
jected roads, and work was actually proceeding. The Town 
Planning Committee and various bodies with which they 
were working had been pushing this matter forward, and 
the result showed that if pressed hard enough the Govern- 
ment would give way at last. Under the Unemployment 
(Relief Works) Act, 1920, anybody’s property could be 
yielded up on seven days’ notice, to find work for the un- 
employed. He would hand in the list of new roads in order 
that they might be included inthe Journat. With regard 
to town planning, if members would let the Committee 
know of any point in town or country which they ought to 
watch, the Committee would be up and doing as soon as the 
information reached them. It was essentially a watch com- 
mittee, not only to watch municipalities, but also the 
Government itself (applause). 

The PRESIDENT said he would now formally move the 
adoption of the Report, and ask the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Keen, to second it. There would then be an oppor- 
tunity for members who wished to criticise the Report to 
do so. They owed their thanks to the representatives of 
Committees for the interesting and lucid explanations of 
the work of their Committees. He had remarked the 
clever and ingenious way in which each one had en- 
deavoured to turn the flank of the Council and secure the 
sympathy of the meeting for his Committee’s own par- 
ticular objects. He would only ask them to remember 
that, while the Council did not treat the Committees as the 
schoolmaster treated the poulterer, yet they were obliged 
to exercise that virtue which Mr. Wilson spoke of with 
regard to the work of his Committee, and that is, to com- 
promise. The Council must take into view the require- 
ments of all the Committees, and of the Institute as a whole 
It was not always possible to carry out the magnificent 
ideas put before them by the Committees. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp [F.] said that previous speakers 
had taken all the wind out of his sails, but he would, never- 
theless, indulge in a brief review of the Report. This was 
the 26th year in succession that he had had the pleasure of 
performing that function. His first words must be in sor- 
rowful comment on the Obituary. Their friend and past 
President, Mr. Henry T. Hare, was among those whose loss 
they lamented. Another, whom he was honoured by 
being able to call his friend, was Sir William Richmond, 
who they would all agree was the embodiment of an artist 
anda gentleman. But it was a satisfaction to know that 
only one Associate and five students were further notified 
as having fallen in the war. On page 343, under the head 
of ‘‘ Appointments,” very little information was given. 
He was sure many members would be glad to have more 
information as to the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry. He had looked forward to the report of that 
Council with very great interest. With regard to the 
prizes and studentships, they all remembered Mr. Burke 
Downing’s review of the beautiful sets of drawings for an 
Italian villa sent in for the Tite Prize ; it was an exhibition 
of skill, ability, and patience which he had never seen 
before in these competitions. The membership showed an 
increase of 188, which was very satisfactory. The grant 
of a hundred guineas to the Westminster Abbey restoration 
fund was most commendable ; a better object for a grant 
could not be found. They all agreed, too, with the award 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Sir Edwin Lutyens ; the award 
had met with the unanimous approval not only of the 
members of the Institute, but of the public generally. 
With regard to architects in the provinces (page 344), he 
was very glad to see that the President had been able to 
carry out his original idea of visiting important provincial 
societies, and because of his (Mr. Woodward’s) experience 
of the Visits of the Surveyors’ Institution he was particu- 
larly delighted that there would be conferences held in im- 
portant provincial centres. In the case of the Surveyors’ 
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Institution, these visits had brought the greatest benefit, it 
had enabled the London men to become acquainted with 
the various lines of thought in the provinces. He 
they would be well received in Liverpool. Touching the 
Conditions of Contract, perhaps he had better not say all 
he thought about that subject. He felt sure that it was 
the intention of the Contracts Sub-Committee that before 
these Conditions were published, they should be submitted 
to the general body for discussion ; it 
precedent to issue such a document before that was done. 
He had perused the old conditions, also those of the Society 
of Architects, and the Model Forms of Tender and Con- 
tract of the Ministry of Health Housing Department, and 
by culling the best of the provisions in those schedules he 
thought he could compile a set of Conditions of Contract 
which wou!d meet with the approval of clients, architects, 
quantity surveyors, clerks of works, and builders, and when 
he had done it he hoped to bring it before the Institute. 
With regard to improvement of street architecture, that 
was a subject on which Professor Beresford Pite and others 
in that room might have something to say. For himself he 
would endorse what Sir Edwin Lutyens said in The Times 


was sure 


was a dangerous 


the other day, that Nash had a far better idea of the ap- 
propriate architecture for the Regent Quadrant, and fot 
the rest of the buildings in Regent Street, than could be 
found in the efforts of present-day architects. He would 


invite them to look at Jay’s, at the corner of Oxford Circus, 
and note the delicacy of the architecture and the beautiful 
proportions. Then to walk to Piccadilly Circus and see 
whether they didn’t agree with Sir Edwin Lutyens. In 
the report of the Literature Committee there was a refer- 
ence to the transference of the Library to the Galleries on 
the ground floor, with structural alterations in the present 
Library so as to adapt it fora meeting room. That wasa 
very tall order indeed, and bearing in mind the alterations 
made in the building by Mr. Hare some years ago, he hoped 
that the complete plans of the proposed alterations would 
be brought before members before they were put in hand. 
They were all sorry to hear of the resignation, through ill- 


health, of Mr. Keith; he was a very attentive young 
fellow in the Library, and they regretted the reason of his 
resignation (hear, hear). He was glad to see that the 


attendance of readers in the Reference Library had in- 
creased from 5,194 in 1919 to 7,063 in 1920. With regard 
to the Committees as a whole, he thought no member 
should consent to serve on a committee was pre- 
pared to do his best to serve on it and attend as many 
meetings as he could; and if a meeting was called for 
4.30 he should be there at 4.30, and not turn up at 4.45, 
and then ask to be posted up as to what had taken place. 
With regard to the Office of Works and Housing, the very 
vague statement that was made by the Practice Com- 
mittee had been toned down since the report was first 
drafted. What he wanted to know was what the Office of 
Works was really doing, and what it cost to do it. 
What was it doing in architecture and building, and how 
did its ramifications affect, or were likely to affect, the 
status and prosperity of the independent architect. Mr. 
Cross had mentioned that the Practice Committee had 
received many applications for advice on matters of pro- 
fessional practice, but it should be made clear that the 
Committee could not deal with any applicant unless he 
were a member of the Institute. He thought that should 
be clearly understood ; it would be an extra inducement 
to a man to belong to the Institute. With regard to 
science research, was it intended to spend £800 a year in 
investigating the perishing of builders’ ironmongery ? 
Where was the money coming from ? 

The PrEsIDENT: There is no intention on the part of 
the Institute to provide £800 a year for that purpose. All 
we have done is to subscribe £10. 

Mr. WoopwarpD, continuing, said he was sorry to find 


unless he 


there was no grant this year to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Fund ; usually they gave £100, but he noted that an extra 
£125 was given to the Architectural Association Endow- 
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ment Fund. The general expenditure had risen from 
£11,979 last year to £15,455 this year, a total increase of 
£3,476. He was glad to see the retiring allowance to the 
old housekeeper. The subscriptions in arrears for 1919 
and previously were £2,610, but this year it was only £930 ; 
£1,680 cleared off—a most satisfactory state of things. In 
the rough estimate for 1921 the ordinary expenditure was 
put down as £19,325, or £4,000 more than in 1920. The 
JOURNAL was to cost £700 more. Last year he expressed 
the hope that the expenditure on the JoURNAL would be 
reduced, but doubtless the increase was due to the in- 
creased membership, as more copies had to be printed. 
In conclusion, he would refer to the staff and the Presi- 
dent. They admired and regarded with the utmost satis- 
faction the work of the staff; there was not one membe1 
of it, from Mr. MacAlister downwards, who was not 
perfectly willing to give of his best intelligence and use 
fulness. The number of years the staff had been with 
them was in itself a good record, for it showed two things 

first, that the staff were satisfied, and, secondly, that 
the Institute were satisfied with the staff. And now 
he came to the most pleasant part of his duty, to speak 
about their dear President, whose term in that office 
was approaching its end. He would like to recall to the 
meeting what he (Mr. Woodward) said in commenting on 
the Annual Report for 1918: “* We all know that the chair 
will be occupied by a man excellent in every way, who, I 
think, will do good for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Simpson.” He was sure that every member 
of the Institute would agree that his prediction had been 
thoroughly realised (applause). Mr. Simpson had fulfilled 
his functions in a way that had won for him the admiration 
and the gratitude ofall. In the early part of the period he 
had broken down in health, but in spite of this he had stuck 
to his work, and had done his best throughout. 

Mr. JoHn SLATER, Past Vice-President, rising at the in- 
vitation of the President, said he had been associated with 
the work of the Institute for so many years that he would 
like to express the satisfaction he felt with the Report. 
As a past chairman of the Board of Education he thoroughly 
agreed with the policy which had been recently adopted. 
The Institute never wanted examinations for the sake of 
examinations, but only for the sake of promoting education, 
and it was right that they should accept the examina- 
tions of the universities and the recognised schools in lieu 
of their own. There was one little matter on which he 
would offer a word of criticism. The report of the Com- 
petitions Committee stated that the Council had made a 
grant of a hundred guineas to prosecute the claim of a 
member of the Institute. That was a very dangerous 
precedent, he thought. The Practice Committee were 
asked to look into the matter and advise whether an action 
should be brought. That was not work which the Practice 
Committee were competent to do; and the fact that this 
grant was made on a speculative matter, before the 
Council knew whether the action had a chance of succeed- 
ing or not, was a great mistake. He admitted the member 
was very hardly used—he had every sympathy with him 
but, as it happened, the member for whom the sum was 
granted had to come to the Institute and say that he had 
consulted a solicitor and had been advised that he had no 
If the Practice Committee, or the Council, took upon 
themselves to advise a member whether to bring actions 
or not, they would be in qa very awkward position ; if they 
advised action to be taken, and it failed, the Council 
would naturally be blamed for encouraging him to go on. 
It would be different if a member of the Institute had 
fought a case which materially affected the members as 
a body, and had been put to great expense in maintaining 
his cause. In those circumstances the Institute might 
very properly make a contribution towards his expenses. 
That was his only criticism. He congratulated the In- 
stitute on its Report, and was very pleased at the new 
departure in getting the chairmen of Committees to speak 
personally of their particular work. 


case. 
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Mr. Herpert A. WeEtcH [A.], hon. secretary of the Com- 
petitions Committee, asked leave to offer a word of ex plana- 
tion on the point raised by Mr. Slater. Mr. Slater was under 
. misapprehension. It was not correct to say that the sum 
of money was voted without knowing whether the archi- 
tect had a good case or not. The architect was considered 
to have been badly treated. The Committee reported the 
matter to the Council, who at once took counsel’s opinion 
upon the case. That opinion was forwarded to the Com- 
petitions Committee, who considered it in detail, but were 
doubtful as to its meaning in certain particulars. They 
therefore took a second counsel’s opinion, which appeared 
to be more clear, and this commended itself to the Com- 
petitions Committee. They advised the Council that it was 
a case to assist, and the Council decided to vote a hundred 
guineas towards the costs in the action. The Competitions 
Committee recommended and the Council acted only after 
the most careful consideration of the case. 

Mr. StaTteER: I am acquainted with the facts, but 
neither the Competitions Committee nor the Council had 
the whole of the facts before them. When these facts were 
brought to the notice of the solicitor, he said there was no 
case. Iam not blaming the Committee ; but it was a bad 
precedent to vote asum of money without knowing whether 
the case was a strong one or not. 

Mr. Witson: Both the Council and the Committee had 
all the facts before them. Opinions differ, even in the 
legalsphere. The facts were very simple. I should like to 
say that the thanks of the Institute are due to Mr. Welch 
for his strenuous work on the Competitions Committee. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was then put, 
and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Woopwarp, seconded by Mr. 
PERKS, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
Goslett and Hutchinson for their work in auditing the 
year’s accounts. 

Mr. Davipce: Iam sure the meeting would very cordi- 
ally endorse Mr. Woodward’s remarks concerning the staff; 
we cannot put too strongly, I think, our appreciation of 
their work. (Applause.) 

The PrestipEnt: I am extremely glad to associate my- 
self with what has been said with regard to the staff. I 
think it is a perfectly admirable staff. And if I mention 
more particularly the name of Mr. MacAlister, it is because 
| have necessarily been so closely associated with him in 
my work on the Council, and know more intimately the 
work he does. 

Mr. Jonn Hupson [F.] and Mr. A. W. SHepparp [4.] 
were nominated to serve as Honorary Auditors for the 
ensuing year. The proceedings then terminated. 


To the Editor, JourNAu R.1.B.A., 

Sir,—In spite of the inspired remarks of one of the 
speakers, I do not think the Council’s unjustified and 
unjustifiable breaking of traditions found any favour 
with the meeting on the 2nd inst. I refer to the time- 
honoured custom of the Report being open for criti- 
cism. This being, asa rule, somewhat searching, gives 
rise to the impious thought that the hour and a half 
which was spent by the representatives of the various 
Committees was chiefly useful not so much to disarm 
criticism as to preclude it. Even Mr. Woodward, 
whose memorable custom it is to deal most faithfully 
with the Report in detail, had not the time at his 
disposal to carry out his task, still less the younger 
members present. It is, in my opinion, a most re- 
gvrettable innovation that members of the Institute 
should, in effect, be robbed of the opportunity of even 
asking questions on matters of fact. 
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I might question, in passing, the legality, advisability 
or necessity of publishing the Annual Report a week 
before it is laid before the members for confirmation. 
This extraordinary proceeding bears out the views ex- 
pressed above. 

There are many points in this Annual Report which 
call for comment, and I beg to trespass on your space 
to deal with a few of these. 

The Annual Report leads off with a Schedule of a 
full score of Special Committees, but in spite of the 
statement that particulars of the work of these Com- 
mittees are embodied in the Report, I cannot find that 
even in those cases where statements are actually 
made any real information is given. , 

Membership.—No explanation was given as to why 
there was so rapid a fall last year in the Licentiate 
class. Is it not accounted for by the horrifying 
fact that over 100 Licentiates have been pressed into 
Fellowship ? 

Grants.—-There appears to be a discrepancy with re- 
gard to the £100 grant to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, which, it is stated on page 342, was made dur- 
ing last year and yet does not appear on the Income 
and Expenditure Account. 

Appointments.—The Institute have appointed a 
large number of representatives to act on various 
bodies, but the services thus rendered by the Institute 
to the community are apparently lost to the profession. 
The work never appears to crystallise, or at any rate 
the members of the Institute are not kept informed of 
developments, although they have the first right to in- 
formation on these points. : 

Of the 11 Committees or Conferences categorised I 
donot remember havingread a word in the JoURNAL or 
elsewhere embodving the result of their deliberations. 
Some of their titles are delightfully nebulous, and it 
would be interesting to know with what objects they 
have been formulated. 

Conditions of Contract.—The Institute are casually 
informed that a Conference has been arranged of 
architects, surveyors and builders on the question of 
conditions of contract, but in view of the importance 
of the subject and the fact that the Institute has re- 
cently committed itself by publishing the long-con- 
sidered revision of the Form of Contract, one cannot 
help feeling that some information as to the constitu- 
tion and objects of this Conference is badly wanted. 

Scale of Fees for Housing—Members are informed 
that negotiations have been carried on with the Minis- 
try of Health in connection with the Scale of Fees for 
Housing Work. It is surprising to read on page 343 
that the deputation which waited upon the Minister 
of Health did not contain, so far as my information 
goes, a single member of the Scale of Fees Committee, 
and, indeed, this Committee, which has all the informa- 
tion possible on the subject and has considered it in all 
its aspects, have never been consulted, as I understand 
the matter, at all, a procedure which is slighting to the 
Committee and provocative of abortive work. 
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Unification and Registration—This matter of 
supreme importance to the Institute is dismissed in 
five lines, which can only mean (if indeed they mean 
anything whatever) that four different bodies are in 
course of bandying draft reports one to the other. If 
this is the case, when the matter reaches the main body 
all interest in it will be dead, and I suppose it will, as 
usual, be counted out. Whilst on this point, might one 
ask who are the following four Committees alluded to 
in the five-line paragraph * :— 

(a) The Representative Committee. 

(b) The Sub-Committee. 

(c) The Councils of the constituent bodies. 

(d) The main Committee. 

Attendances.—Reports of the Standing and certain 
other Committees follow, but with one ill-starred ex- 
ception they refrain from scheduling the attendances. 
The exception referred to is the Competitions Com- 
mittee. The energy and application of this Committee 
were spoken of in the most eulogistic terms, but al- 
though it consists of 18 members it is obviously run 
by 4. The 14 other members failed to attend 50 per 
cent. of the meetings, and as many as 7 attended one 
or none. 

Scale of Fees for Housing Work.—In the Report of 
the Practice Standing Committee anxious members 
are informed that there has been a special increase in 
the Scale of Housing Fees with regard to Road and 
Sewer Work. The existence of this special increase 
has escaped many architects whose work is almost ex- 
clusively in this direction, and, indeed, the reverse 
even appears to be the case, namely, the fees in 
General Housing Memorandum No. 31, issued by the 
Ministry of Health, are more remunerative in this par- 
ticular connection than the fees printed in the KaLEn- 
DAR on page 317. Whether the concession is delibe- 
rately entered into by the Institute, or whether it 
arises from errors of phraseology, I have no informa- 
tion. 

Speaking generally of the reports of Committees, 
the somewhat turgid statements which appear in the 
Annual Report are practically useless. There seems 
to be an endeavour to inflate the work done during the 
Session, but in fact there is little or nothing reported 
that is of any value to the members. The work of 
the Standing Committees should, of course, be pub- 
lished in the JourNAt for the information of members 
as and when their work matures. 

Report of Competitions Committee.—The news that 
the Institute in two cases assisted competitors where 
attempts had been made on behalf of the promoters 
to avoid their proper liabilities, is the best reading in 
the whole Report, and one can only hope that the re- 
vival of competitions with the concurrent machina- 
tions of the promoters will bring up again the question 
of the Architects’ Defence Committee so urgently 
pressed by my friend Mr. Gammell a few years ago, 





* Particulars of the constitution of the Unification Committee were 
published in the JoURNAL, 26th June 1920, p. 403; 31st July, p. 428; and 
in the KALENDAR, p. 5.—ED. 
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and which unfortunately died through sheer apathy 
on the part of the members. : 

Income and Expenditure Account.—The cost of 
printing and postage of the KaLENDaR, amounting to 
over £500, is scarcely justifiable. A considerable por- 
tion of the bulk of this volume is made up of static 
matter which should be published separately in pam- 
phlet form for 6d. or 1s. This would not only relieve 
considerably the cost of printing and postage, but 
would be a source of income to the Institute and much 
more useful in this form to Members. 

The fire insurance premium of £88 seems to be quite 
inadequate to cover all proper risks, especially on the 
basis of the £75,000 revaluation, which, by the way, 
should, I suppose, read ‘‘ Premises and Contents ” in 
the Balance Sheet. 

The annual income from advertisements is still 
ridiculously small and should certainly not be less than 
£1,000. 

Subscriptions in arrear for 1919 and previously on 
the Balance Sheet, amounting to nearly £1,000, should 
no longer stand as an asset. There is no necessity for 
the Institute to hoodwink itself and its members in 
this way as to its real financial position. 

Yours &c., 
PERCIVAL M. Fraser [F.]. 








UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 


Sub-Committee’s Report : Alternative Proposals : Main 
Committee’s Resolutions. 


A meeting of the Committee on Unification and 
Registration, called to receive the report of the Sub- 
Committee putting forward alternative proposals for 
unification based respectively on Absorption and Fede- 
ration,* was held at the Institute on Thursday, 12th 
May 1921. 

Present: 


Mr. John W. Simpson, President R.I.B.A., in the Chair. 

Representatives of the R.I.B.A.: Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Mr. James 8. Gibson, 
Fellows ; Mr. Horace Cubitt, Mr. K. Gammell, Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
Mr. Digby L. Solomon, Mr. P. W. Hubbard, Mr. Herbert A. Welch, 
Associates ; Mr. H. Ascroft, Mr. H. R. Bird, Mr. George Carter, Mr. 
A. J. Penty, Mr. Francis R. Taylor, Mr. Samuel Taylor, Mr. J. E. 
Yerbury, Licentiates. 

Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom.—Mr. H. T. 
Buckland (Birmingham), Mr. G. C. Lawrence (Bristol), Mr. Lewis F. 
Tonar (Devon and Exeter), Mr. W. T. Oldrieve (Edinburgh), Mr 
A. H. Hind (Leicester), Mr. C. B. Flockton (Sheffield), Mr. [vor Jones 
(S. Wales), Mr. L. Kitchen (York), Mr. A. L. Roberts (Hants and 
I. of W.). 

Representative of Allied Societies in the Dominions.—Major H. C. Corlette, 
O.B.E. (Australia). . 

Representative of Architectural A ssociation.—Mr. Maurice Webb, D.S.0.,M.( 

Representatives of the Society of Architects.—Sir Charles Ruthen, 0.B.B. 
Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, Mr. A. Burnett Brown, Mr. George H. 
Paine, Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, Mr. Edwin J. Partridge, Mr. C. 
McArthur Butler. . ‘ 

Representative of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 

‘nion.—Mr. Charles McLachlan. ; 

Representative of Official Architects’ Association—Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A. 

Representative of Architects unattached to any Professional Organisation.— 
Mr. G. E. Marshall (Liverpool). 

Ian MacAlister, Secretary. 


The Sub-Committee’s Report, copies of which had 
been issued to every member of the main Committee 
several days prior to the meeting, was as follows :— 

* See report of the first meeting, 20th July 1920 (JOURNAL, 28th August 
1920, pp. 445 sqq). : 
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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE. 
(Appointed 20th July, 1920 ; reported 6th April, 1921.) 

REFERENCE: “‘ That it be an instruction to the Sub- 
Committee to draft and submit to the Committee alterna- 
tive proposals for unification based respectively on absorp- 
tion and federation.” 

{ Note.—The proposal for absorption was referred to in 
the discussion by the Committee as ‘“‘ Scheme A,” that for 
federation as ‘‘ Scheme B.” The Chairman has ruled that 
consideration by the Sub-Committee of the subject of regis- 
tration, in connection with unification, is not precluded by 
the terms of the Reference. ] 

Members of the Sub-Committee.—Major H. Barnes, M.P., 
Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr. H. Cubitt, Mr. L. Elkington, 
Mr. L. Evans, Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. J. 8S. Gibson, 
Mr. A. Keen (Hon. Secretary), Mr. MacArthur Butler, Mr. 
G. E. Marshall, Mr. W. E. Riley, Sir C. Ruthen (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, Mr. N. Sheffield, Mr. John 
W. Simpson (Chairman), Mr. M. E. Webb, Mr. H. A. Welch, 
Mr. W. B. Whitie, and Mr. J. E. Yerbury. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Par. 1.—It was deemed advisable by the Sub-Committee 
to define, at the outset, the objects which it is sought to 
attain by Unification, since these are common both to 
“Scheme A” and “ Scheme B.”” Paragraph 2 should there- 
fore be read as forming the Introduction to each proposal. 

Par. 2.—These objects are as follows :— 

A. To unify, co-ordinate, foster, and protect the interests 
of Architecture. 

B. To provide an organisation representing all qualified 
Architects * which shall :— 

(1) Express their opinions and decisions upon all public 
and professional matters affecting their aims and in- 
terests, and take such speedy and effective action as 
may be desirable in order to support, promote and 
defend such aims and interests. 

(2) Establish and enforce a proper standard of profes- 
sional conduct. 

(3) Promote the education and statutory Registration of 
Architects. 

(4) Maintain proper relations with other organisations in 
all matters relating to building 

(5) Stimulate and direct public opinion to an apprecia- 
tion of architecture. 

C. To use all lawful means to secure the foregoing objects. 

* ScueME A” (I). 

Par. 3.—The Sub-Committee submit that the following 
preliminary steps should be taken if the Committee adopt 
Absorption as the basis for unification. 

(a) That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects appoint a “ Board of Incorporation ”’ with 
salaried assistance. This Board to consist of the mem- 
bers of the present Committee on Unification and 
Registration, together with such other members as 
they may elect, provided that the total number of 
members of the Board be not more than one hundred. 

(6) That it be the duty of the Board so appointed to pre- 
pare as soon as possible and send to all Architectural 
Societies and Organisations, and (so far as may be 
reasonably possible) to all architects not belonging to 
any Architectural Society or Organisation, a Memo- 
randum inviting those qualified (not being already 
members) to become members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects before the expiry of twelve months 
from the date of issue. This Memorandum shall set 
forth the proposals of the Sub-Committee contained in 
Par. 4 (with such amendments thereto as the Board 
may direct) and the objects to be attained by unifica- 
tion as indicated in Par. 2 of the present Report. It 
shall be accompanied by a form for signature accept- 
ing the said invitation 

*DEFINITION.—The word “‘ architects ” in this Report, unless other- 
wise defined, means ‘‘ architects, assistant architects and student archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom.” 





(c) That it be also the duty of the Board to prepare as 
soon as possible and circulate (in like manner to the 
last) a Supplementary Memorandum showing the 
alterations proposed by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to their present Charter and Bye-Laws in 
order to give effect to the proposals above mentioned. 

(d) That the Council of the Royal Institute take the 
necessary steps to obtain the consent of the Privy 
Council to the aforesaid alterations to the Charter and 
Bye-Laws without delay. 

(II). 

Par. 4.—The Sub-Committee submit the following out- 
line of proposals for unification on the basis of Absorption : 

(a) That “‘ Scheme A” be termed INCORPORATION OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION. 

(6) That all architects who are qualified for membership 
shall in future be incorporated in one organisation. 
(c) That this organisation shall be the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, which shall consist, as at present, of 

classes of professional subscribing and voting members, 

classes of honorary members, and of students. 

(d) That all architects qualified for membership shall be 
entitled to be admitted forthwith to the class appro- 
priate to their qualifications (of which qualifications 
the Board of Incorporation shall be the sole judge) and 
that the names of all professional subscribing and 
voting members shall be forthwith inscribed upon a 
Register. 

(e) That all architects shall be deemed to be qualified for 
membership, who 
(1) Have passed the Qualifying Examination of the 

Royal Institute. 

(2) Can satisfy the Board of Incorporation that they 
are and have been for five years in bona fide practice 
as architects, or are and have been for a like period 
bona fide assistant architects. 

(3) Are students who have passed or been exempted 
from the Intermediate Examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or other examination 
recognised as equivalent thereto by the Board of 
Incorporation. 

(f) The Royal Institute shall have power to govern 
tne professional practice, education, examination, reg- 
istration, and remuneration of all architects ; to regu- 
late the conduct of architectural competitions ; to un- 
dertake the benevolent assistance and the defence of 
members of the Profession; and to control the rela- 
tions of the profession with other branches of the Build- 
ing Industry, Government Departments, and Public 
Bodies. 

(g) That the Royal Institute of British Architects shall 
after giving twelve months’ notice of their intention to 
do so (during which period all qualified architects shall 
be invited to become members) present to Parliament 
a Registration Bill prohibiting persons whose names 
are not upon the Register from practising under the 
style of ‘‘ Architect,” or under any style containing 
the words ‘‘ Architect”? or ‘* Architectural,” after a 
date to be determined ; and shall prosecute the Bill 
with vigour until it becomes an Act of Parliament. 

(hk) Save as they may be affected by the foregoing pro- 
posals the constitution of existing Architectural Socie- 
ties or Organisations shall remain as heretofore. 

*““ScHEME B” (1). 

Par. 5.—The Sub-Committee submit that the following 
preliminary steps should be taken if the Committee adopt 
Federation as the basis for unification :— 

(a) That a Federated Council, with salaried assistance, 
be formed from the existing Architectural Societies. 
This Federated Council to include all the members of 
the present Committee on Unification and Registra- 
tion, together with such other members as they may 
elect, provided that the total number of members of 
the Federated Council be not more than one hundred. 
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(6) That it be the duty of the Federated Council to pre- 
pare as soon as possible and send (so far as may be 
reasonably possible) to all architects not belonging to 
any Architectural Society or Organisation, a Memo- 
randum inviting those qualified to become members of 
one of the existing Architectural Societies before the 
expiry of twelve months from the date of issue. This 
Memorandum shall set forth the proposals of the Sub- 
Committee contained in Par. 6 (with such amendments 
thereto as the Federated Council may direct), and the 
objects to be attained by Unification, as indicated in 
Par. 2 of the present Report. It shall be accompanied 
by a form for signature accepting the said invitation. 

(c) That it be also the duty of the Federated Council to 
prepare and circulate for the consideration of all the 
existing Architectural Societies and (so far as may be 
reasonably possible) of all architects not be longing to 
any Architectural Society or Organisation, a scheme 
for the constitution and financial basis of the Federa- 
tion. 

(TI). 


~The Sub-Committee submit the following out- 


Par. 6, 

line of proposals for unification on the basis of Federation: 

(a) That ‘‘ Scheme B”’ be termed THE FEDERATION O} 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 

(5) That all Architects who are qualified for professional 
membership be entitled to admission to one of the con- 

stituent bodies of the Federation. 

(c) That the constituent bodies of the Federation be the 
existing Architectural Societies. 

(d) The Federated Council shall determine t! 
of attainment qualifying for admission to membership 
of the said Societies ; but no architect shall be deemed 
to be qualified for membership unless he : 

(1) Can satisfy the Federated Council that he is and 
has been for five years in bona fide practice as an 
architect or is and has been for a like period a bona 
fide assistant architect. 

(2) Is a student who has passed an examination satis- 
factory to the Federated Council. 

(2) That the names of all professional subscribing and 
voting members of the constituent bodies of the Fede- 
ration shall be inscribed upon a Register. 

(f) The Federated Council shall have power to regulate 
the conditions of membership, entrance fees, subscrip- 
tions, and Bye-Laws of the constituent bodies of the 
Federation ; to govern the professional practice, edu- 
cation, examination, registration, and remuneration of 
all architects ; to regulate the conduct of architectural 
competitions ; to undertake the benevolent assistance 
and the defence of members of the Federation ; and to 
control the relations of the profession with other 
branches of the Building Industry, Government De- 
partments, and Public Bodies. 

(g) That the Federated Council shall, after giving twelve 
months’ notice of theirintention to doso (during which 
period all qualified architects shall be invited to become 
members of the Federation), present to Parliament a 

tegistration Bill prohibiting persons whose names ar¢ 
not upon the Register from practising under the style 
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2. “‘ Scheme B” (FEDERATION) provides for the admis 
sion of such architects to any existing Architectura! 
Society and for the government of all the Societies by a 
Federated Council. It also provides for the registration of 
members of the constituent bodies of the Federation by Act 
of Parliament and for the elimination of unqualified prac- 
titioners. In order to guard against varying standards of 
qualification for admission in different Societies, which 
might lead to the flooding of the less stringent Societies and 
undesirable competition in the matter of entrance fees and 
subscriptions, it has been necessary to provide in this 
scheme for revising and standardising their constitutions. 

3. As regards the time needed to bring the respective 
schemes into operation : 

(a) ** Scheme A” implies revision of the present Charter 
and Bye-Laws of the Royal Institute in order to admit 
architects who have not passed the Qualifying Exami- 
nations, and the approval of the Privy Council will be 
required to the proposed alterations. This approval is 
not likely to be withheld and the procedure is expedi- 
tious. The legal redrafting may occupy some six 
months. Twelve months’ notice of the intention to 
bring in a Registration Bill must then be given, but 
this period might be coterminous with that provided in 
the Memorandum of Invitation, see Par. 3 (b); the 
Bill itself being settled during the same time. The Reg- 
istration Act itself would allow a further period of 
grace after the King had signified his assent thereto ; 
see Par, 4 / ‘i ). 

(b) ** Scheme B”’ involves the drafting of a constitution 
for the new ** Federation,” and its consideration and 
approval by all the existing Architectural Societies. 
This would certainly occupy several months, perhaps a 
year. The Federated Council must also standardise the 
constitutions of the said Societies and fix a flat rate 
for their subscriptions and entrance fees. The notice 
of Registration and Invitation Memorandum would 
cover the same period of time as for ‘* Scheme A,” 

Par. 8.—The Sub-Committee desires to draw the atten- 
tion of the Unification Committee to the fact that the new 
Dental Bill will form a valuable precedent when preparing 
the Registration Bill for Architects. It provides that for 
admission to the Register of ‘* persons who are not at present 
qualified,’ they ‘‘ must be twenty-three years of age and of 
good character, and must have been :— 

(a) For five yearsimmediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the Act engaged as a principal means of liveli- 
hood in the practice of dentistry in the British Islands 
or have been admitted to the membership of the in- 
corporated Dental Society not less than one year before 
the commencement of the Act; or 

(5) For five years immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the Act engaged as a principal means of liveli- 
hood in the occupation of a dental mechanic [the 
equivalent of our assistant architect] in the British 
Islands. In this latter case the applicant for registra- 
tion must within two years pass the prescribed exami- 
nation, ete.” 

The Bill also provides that ** Any person who within two 
years passes the prescribed examination in dentistry 
and who was earning his principal living as a dentist 
at the commencement of the Act will be treated as 
having engaged for five years in dentistry.” 

Joun W. Simpson (Chairman). 
CHARLES RuTHEN (Vice-Chairman). 
ARTHUR KEEN (Hon. Secretary) 


The CHAIRMAN in opening the proceedings said he 
thought he might safely say that by reason of its represen- 
tative character this was the most important meeting that 
had ever been held in the history of the profession in this 
country. The work of the Sub-Committee was now before 
them. They had had men of great reputation working on 
that Sub-Committee; also men with a great reputation 
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yet to make. All had worked with an amity for a common 
purpose which had been admirable. He believed that if 
uny other profession had attempted to do what they had 
ione, and what, he hoped, they would complete that day, 
hey would have risked the most hopeless confusion. They 
might justly feel proud of belonging to a profession which 
had the wide views and the foresight which had been shown 
on this great question. Nevertheless, though the profession 
might be said, in a sense, to be unified, they had now to 
put their unselfishness to the proof and determine how uni- 
tication should be crystallised and consolidated as a definite 
proposition. To effect this, every one of them must be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of sacrifice. Some might hold 
views which they wished to take credit for set aside, others 
might have hopes which would not be immediately realised. 
They met that day to consider the Report of the Sub- 
Committee on the two points referred to them. They were 
also met to take a great decision on behalf of the whole 
profession, and a heavy responsibility lay on each one of 
them. If there should be difficulties they must overcome 
them. It would be grievously disappointing if the meeting 
did not succeed in coming to some definite and satisfactory 
conclusion. But if they sueceeded—and he predicted they 
would sueceed—they would have established a professional 
organisation such as did not exist in any other profession, 
either here or in any other country. They were striving for 
a great ideal, and it was worthy their best and most un- 
selfish devotion. The Sub-Committee’s report was, in effect, 
two separate reports. It would, therefore, be in order for 
any member to move the adoption of one or other section. 
It was not likely that anyone was prepared to pledge him- 
self to every detail of the scheme he favoured. There must 
be certain points of detail on which members would desire 
to make suggestions and amendments. In the first place he 
would ask them to decide on the principle of these two 
schemes ; as to which of them they would adopt, not as a 
cut-and-dried proposition, but as regards the great general 
principle which was contained in each. ‘‘ Scheme A” was 
known as the ‘“‘ Absorption Scheme”; “‘ Scheme B” was 
called ‘‘ Federation.”” They had to decide which of those 
two bases they should adopt for bringing up a scheme for 
unification. When the basis of the scheme was settled, they 
would then consider and build up the machinery for carry- 
ing it out. With regard to details he could not refrain from 
paying a compliment to the work of the Sub-Committee. 
Bearing in mind that this was so vexed a question and there 
were so many possibilities of alteration, he thought that 
after circulating this document for some considerable time 
and inviting criticism, to have only four or five amend- 
ments suggested was a great tribute to the way in which 
the Sub-Committee had done their work. The proposals 
were known as ‘‘ Scheme A” and “Scheme B.” The 
principle of ‘* Scheme A” was Absorption—.e., the bring- 
ing of all the architects of the United Kingdom into the 
membership of the Royal Institute. The principle of 
‘Scheme B”’ was Federation, that is, the bringing of all 
the architects of the United Kingdom into membership 
with one or other of the existing societies and for the control 
of those societies by a federated council. He would ask them 
first to give their decision as to whether the principle of 
‘Scheme A” or the principle of ‘‘ Scheme B”’ should be 
adopted by that meeting. If ‘“‘ Scheme A” were carried 
in principle they need not discuss ‘‘ Scheme B”’ ; if, on the 
‘ther hand, ‘‘ Scheme B” were carried then ‘‘ Scheme A” 
would not be discussed. 
Mr. Saparove asked whether it was the intention of 
Scheme A” to throw open all the classes of the Royal 
Institute for the absorption of members of other bodies. 
Would the Fellowship class be open ; would the Associate 
lass be open to those who had not passed the examination 
hut who in the judgment of certain people were qualified to 
be received into the Associate class? And would the 
Licentiate class be reopened ? The Society of Architects 
had three classes, the Fellowship, the Membership and the 
Licentiate class. Were Members of the Society to be 
nsidered equal to the R.I. B.A. Associate class ? 
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The CHatRMAN: That would be a question for the meet- 
ing to decide. It is a matter of machinery. The principle 
must be to take all! architects into the Institute. Para- 
graph 4 (d) says that “‘ all architects qualified for member- 
ship shall be entitled to be admitted forthwith to the class 
appropriate to their qualifications.” 

Mr. SaDGROVE: Thenit is the intention of “‘ Scheme A” 
to throw all the classes open ? 

Sir CHarLes Rutuen: I[ occupy an exceedingly difficult 
position. Lam Vice-Chairman of this Sub-Committee and 
President of the Society. If the procedure suggested by 
the Chairman is adopted, no harm can result. First of all, 
the Society of Architects cannot be gobbled up without 
the permission of the Society. The Chairman and myself 
discussed a number of points which are very important, but 
first of all it must be decided what this meeting proposes. 

The CuatrRMAN: We cannot discuss the acceptance of 
“Scheme A” or of *‘ Scheme B” as a whole, but we can 
adopt the principle of either one or the other. 

Major CorLeTTEeE: With regard to the question of detail, 
it is surely for this Committee, after we have accepted 
the principle, to decide whether such and such things 
should be allowed under ‘“‘ Scheme A” or not. I move 
that the principle of ‘‘ Scheme A” be adopted as a basis, 
subject to such amendment in detail as may be necessary. 

Mr. G1Bson seconded Major Corlette’s proposition. The 
Sub-Committee had done their best to formulatesome broad 
general lines upon which either of the schemes would be 
workable. Whether they decided to adopt one scheme or 
the other they would not confine themselves to a rigid adhe 
rence even to the broad lines set out in the report. The fact 
that the Committee had set out the broad lines in regard to 
the schemes answered quite satisfactorily Mr. Sadgrove’s 
enquiries as to the classes of the Institute. If they adopted 
‘**Scheme A” unanimously and the Institute said ‘‘ Under 
no conditions will we admit the Society of Architects to the 
various classes of the Institute,” the whole thing would go 
by the board. That was quite obvious. It was no good 
talking about giving a guarantee that those classes would 
be opened. They must first concentrate on the underlying 
principles of the two schemes. The one scheme was that all 
architects who practised architecture or earned their living 
by it should become members of the Royal Institute, which 
was to be the controlling body. He wished to confine his 
remarks to the advisability of having one body to be the 
controlling body—which would legislate and carry on the 
whole of the business of the education of architects— as 
against a federation. A federation simply meant that they 
would preserve in existence for all time bodies not neces- 
sarily antagonistic, but which had a different method of 
electing their members, a different qualification of member- 
ship, different conditions. If they attempted to make a 
federation out of all the existing bodies and set it up, say, 
in London or Liverpool or Manchester, as a body to 
control the whole profession throughout the country, they 
would be setting up an unwieldy organisation, one which 
would never work but which would be the cause of nothing 
but friction in the future. He was convinced that the only 
way they would do any good nationally was to get the 
whole of the profession under one control. 

Mr. Perks said that to secure unity in the profession it 
was not necessary to bring into the Institute the members 
of all the other architectural societies. Unity could be 
attained if the societies which were not at present allied 
became so. He suggested that fuller details should be given 
before the Committee were asked to vote upon the schemes. 

Mr. Maurice WEBB said that, as a representative of the 
Architectural Association, he had been sent there to support 
the equivalent of Mr. Corlette’s motion. He was asked to 
condemn ‘“‘ Scheme B” and to support the principle of 
‘** Scheme A,” on the clear understanding that before any- 
thing definite was arranged the position of the Architec- 
tural Association as an Allied Society or otherwise of the 
Institute should be definitely settled. 

Mr. J. E. YERBURY, as representing the Licentiates, said 
that the matter had been discussed at several meetings of 
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the Licentiates, and they had come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that ‘‘ Scheme A ”’ was the only scheme which con- 
tained the ideal they were looking for. But, although they 


were so much in favour of ‘‘ Scheme A,”’ rather than leave 
that meeting without coming to a conclusion they would 
subordinate their own views and vote with the supporters 
of Scheme “ B.”’ There were differences between the two 
schemes, but they were chiefly differences of detail; there- 
fore they would vote with the majority. They, however, 
unanimously preferred ‘‘ Scheme A,” and they hoped the 
Main Committee would vote for it. 

Mr. BuckKuanp said that the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, which he represented, were unanimously in 
favour of ‘‘ Scheme A,” and he had heard from many of the 
Presidents of the Allied Societies to the same effect. 

Mr. WELCH said they had arrived at a stage at which they 
could, with perfect justice to both schemes, go to the vote 
as to whether “Scheme A” or “ Scheme B” was prefer- 
able. He could quite understand that certain members 
might feel that they would be voting away the interests of 
the Society they had at heart if they voted for either “‘ A ”’ 
or“ B” ; but they should remember that they had to deal 
with a big body of men brought together, not only for 
unification, but lending itself to the promotion of unifica- 
tion in a quite unprecedented manner. He asked them to 
leave themselves in the hands of this body as a judicial 
body which could be relied upon to see fair-play between 
them all in the working out of details. 

Mr. ArTHUR KEENstated that the Council of the Institute 
were in favour of ‘‘Scheme A” rather than ‘‘ Scheme B,”’ 
irrespective of the details set out in the report. 

Mr. McArtuur But er said that the Society of Architects 
had not expressed any opinion on either scheme, officially. 
He himself, he thought, was the originator of the Federation 
scheme; he had drafted a scheme which had been placed 
before the Sub-Committee. But, as he stated in his draft, 
he did not bind himself to that ; he had an open mind until 
he had heard the views of the Sub-Committee. He had 
gathered in conversation with some of the leading men of 
the Institute that the attitude of the Institute towards uni- 
fication generally, particularly towards registration, showed 
a much wider outlook on the whole matter than used to be 
the case, and he had come to the conclusion that Federation, 
which he only put forward because it was thought to be the 
next best thing, was not so good. He thought the time had 
come for much closer union between the two bodies, because 
the question of registration narrowed itself down to some 
agreement between the Institute and the Society. Person- 
ally, he was strongly in favour of some form of amalgama- 
tion. Let them not call it “ Absorption,” but “‘Scheme A,” 
which was the bringing of all architects in theKingdom into 
the R.I.B.A. That meant what it said, he hoped, and that 
they were all going by some means yet to be devised to be 
members of the Institute. It had been suggested that even 
if they had all the architects of the Kingdom in the Institute 
they could not succeed in getting Registration. But evenif 
they did not succeed in getting statutory registration within 
a certain time they would in the meanwhile have become 
such a strong body that to belong to it would be another 
form of registration which would serve them equally well. 
That was the whole point: get the profession into one 
powerful body, then they could organise themselves and 
lay down their own regulations. Then the architects who 
were left outside—he did not think there would be many of 
them—would all come into the Institute. He hoped the 
Meeting would come to a decision on principle. 

Mr. OLDRIEVE said he had received a very clear mandate 
from the Scottish Institute and the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association—and he was very sorry, personally, that it 
should beso—that they didnot approve ofeither ‘Scheme A”’ 
or “‘ Scheme B.” Their feeling was that professional prac- 
tice and methods varied so much in different parts of the 
country that it was better to have the Allied Societies and 
separate Institutes working on their own lines under sepa- 
rate charters, and that for specific purposes, such as regis- 
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tration, there should be an agreement, and a working com- 
mittee to carry out those specific purposes. That was the 
feeling in Scotland. They were far away from London, and 
many things happened which were better settled locally. 
There were four to five hundred architects who were mem- 
bers of the Scottish Institute. A very large number of them 
were members of the Royai Institute, and would like to do 
all they could to support the Institute. They would remain 
members of the Institute whatever was done. But if the 
Committee wished to carry the Scottish Institute with 
them they would have to modify the constitution of either 
** Scheme A” or “‘ Scheme B”’; and he had been asked to 
propose that the whole matter be referred back to the Sub- 
Committee with the object of bringing forward a modified 
scheme, so as to carry out the idea of registration without 
entirely swallowing other societies, either under ‘‘ Scheme 
A” or ‘‘ Scheme B.”’ 

The CHatrMAN: Whatever scheme we agree upon has 
got to be hammered into shape. The Sub-Committee have 
done their best, but they are not infallible ; and now that 
we have a meeting of the Main Committee, we shall be glad 
to receive suggestions. The only question before us at the 
moment is the principle of bringing all the architects in 
the United Kingdom into the Institute. 

Major CorueEttTeE said that his object in intervening was 
to make a suggestion in the form of a resolution, so that 
they could discuss the principle at once and not lose time 
by going into endless detail. But he was particularly 
pleased when he heard the definition from the Chair of the 
principle embodied in ‘‘ Scheme A,” and he should be 
pleased to take the definition of the Chair and put it as his 
resolution. The principle, as defined from the Chair, 
he took to be unity, nothing else ; but such a kind of unity 
as would make it possible for every other Institute or 
Society in the United Kingdom to retain its constitution, 
with such modifications as it could accept in consultation 
with the Main Committee. He understood that the Com- 
mittee had no desire to interfere in local matters in which 
provincial societies were especially interested. He took 
it that unity meant unity of all the local societies, and, 
above all, that it should be unity of spirit. The Com- 
mittee, however, had to consider details, after the question 
of principle had been decided; and if any details in the 
scheme before them could not be reconciled with the prin- 
ciple adopted those details would have to be hammered out 
so that they would agree with the principle. 

Sir CHarLes RutHen said that Mr, Oldrieve failed to 
realise that there was an undercurrent running through the 
discussion which it was difficult to define. He took it that 
the idea of unification was that all architects should belong 
to the Royal Institute, but that in working out the details 
of the whole scheme, after the principle had been decided, 
there would be no objection to the South Wales Institute, 
for instance, remaining ; it was to-day affiliated with the 
Royal Institute,{and the only difference was that they would 
all be members of the Royal Institute, which they were not 
to-day. This would apply also to the Edinburgh Associa- 
tion and to the Scottish Institute ; they would have certain 
local work to do, but there would be certain defined regu- 
Jations affecting not Edinburgh or South Wales specially, 
but the whole architectural profession. If they could only 
deal with the question of principle, and afterwards decide 
how architects who were not members of the Royal Insti- 
tute would become so, that would settle the whole thing. 
Might he suggest that there was only one society that had 
to be considered—viz., the Society of Architects. He was 
there as Vice-Chairman of the Committee, but he was also 
there to uphold the honour of the Society of Architects of 
which he was President. That society, he believed, would 
be willing to fall in with a reasonable and proper scheme 
of unification if the Society were satisfied that the princi- 
ples for which it had stood would be carried into effect. 
The Allied Societies would not be affected by unification, 
except in so far that those of their members who were not 
now members of the Institute would become so. 
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Mr. Ivor Jones said that the South Wales Institute ap- 
proved of ‘‘ Scheme A ” in principle. The Society of Archi- 
tects was largely represented in their Institute, and the re- 
lation of the two bodies in South Wales was of the closest 
possible description ; although they did not see eye to eye 
always, in principle they were one body. Therefore unifica- 
tion, from the point of view of South Wales, had been a 
success. 

Mr; G. C. LawRENCE: I understand Mr.Corlette’s motion 
to mean that this meeting is to say that it is much to be de- 
sired that all architects should be members of one body, and 
that that body should be the Royal Institute. I support 
that on behalf of the Bristol Society. 

Mr. Tonar : As representing Somerset and Dorset, I can 
say that they approve of ‘‘ Scheme A ” in principle. 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER said that the Scottish architects 
were bringing forward a scheme for their “ Incorporation,” 
and the Institute Council, with great generosity, he thought, 
had said that they would not oppose it, but would do what 
they could to help it. It was certain that if the Royal In- 
stitute were to take up a hostile attitude with regard to the 
incorporation of the Scottish architects, they would not be 
incorporated. He therefore could not believe that the 
representative of the Scottish Societies would oppose either 
of the schemes for unification now before the meeting. 

Mr. SaDGROVE: On behalf of the members of the Society 
of Architects who are here this afternoon, I say that we 
entirely support the views expressed by Sir Charles Ruthen, 
our President, and, subject to the details, as mentioned by 
him, we shall vote for ** Scheme A.” 

The CHAIRMAN then put the motion to the meeting and 
it was RESOLVED unanimously, “That the principle of 
‘Scheme A’—namely, the bringing of all the Architects 
of the United Kingdom into membership of the R.I.B.A. 

be adopted as the basis for unification.”’ 

The CHatRMAN: The carrying of that resolution elimi- 
nates ‘‘ Scheme B” altogether from your purview. Now 
comes the question of the machinery of ‘‘ Scheme A.”” Many 
amendments as to details have been sentin. There is one 
from Mr. Buckland which, if adopted, will materially sim- 
plify the whole problem with regard to ** Scheme A.” 

Mr. BuCKLAND said that when the two schemes were sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Birmingham Association, al- 
though they passed a resolution in favour of **‘ Scheme A,” 
it was suggested that the machinery might be simplified if 
the Institute, instead of forming a Board of Incorporation, 
could get to work at once, and make such alterations in its 
Charter and By-laws as would enable it to admit to mem- 
bership all practising architects, and to confer with the 
Society of Architects as to the conditions of membership. 
The latter part of the suggestion was made because the 
Society of Architects was the one body which was not allied 
to the Institute. The Architectural Association had been 
from time immemorial so closely identified with the Insti- 
tute that they were regarded as part of it. The resolution 
he had to move was as follows : ** That the Royal Institute 
make forthwith such alterations to its present Charter and 
3y-laws as will enable it to admit to membership all prac- 
tising architects, and confer with the Council of the Society 
of Architects as to the conditions of membership.” 

Sir CHaRLES RuTHEN: J second the motion. 

Mr. PERKS opposed the motion, contending that it would 
be taking the matter out of the hands of the Sub-Committee. 
The whole matter should be referred to the Sub-Committee, 
and they should be asked to draw up a scheme for the con- 
sideration of the Main Committee. 

Sir CHARLES RUTHEN said that the Sub-Committee could 
not do anything unless it had the help of the Council of 
the Institute acting in consultation with the Society of 
Architects. Then the Committee could fall in, and get the 
details of ““Scheme A” into proper form. The Birming- 
ham Association had started a rock on which the scheme 
of unification might split. If the Council of the Institute 
and the Council of the Society would agree on this vital 
principle, the Committee could get to work. 
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Mr. DavipGe: The Council could co-opt representatives 
to the Sub-Committee. 

Mr. WELCH said he disagreed with Sir Charles Ruthen. 
This was essentially continuation work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee which started it: primarily they had the whole 
thing in their minds ; secondly, they were a comparatively 
small body, who could continue the work along the lines on 
which they had been proceeding, with the advantage of 
having before them the various resolutions passed by the 
Allied Societies, and knowledge of what had transpired at 
the present meeting. The Sub-Committee numbered among 
their members the leading lights of the Councils of both the 
Institute and the Society of Architects ; they would there- 
fore not be ignorant of the views of both bodies when 
discussing details. They would be able to _ place 
doubtful points before their Councils, and get their views, 
and bring them back to the Sub-Committee—-an admirable 
interlocking of method which would produce a satisfactory 
result. Otherwise they would be having constant refer- 
ences back which might go on for a couple of years. 

The CHarRMAN: The two propositions are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic. If we are to hammer out all the details 
of ‘‘ Scheme A,”’ it must go back to the Sub-Committee, or 
to a further sub-committee, to work out. Mr. Buckland 
has struck on a very great principle, and he is going to cut 
out all the difficulties which appeared, and which Sir 
Charles Ruthen said might be a rock which would prevent 
us getting further. Until the Councils of the Institute and 
the Society can be got to agree on some such lines as indi- 
cated, we cannot go far. Therefore I suggest that this 
committee, in referring ‘“‘Scheme A” back to the Sub-Com- 
mittee, should make note of its recommendation, and 
that, in the words of Mr. Buckland’s amendment, they 
recommend that the Royal Institute may forthwith make 
such alterations to its present Charter and Bye-laws as will 
enable it to admit to membership all practising architects, 
and confer with the Council of the Society of Architects as 
to the conditions of membership. If this Main Committee 
will give that as an instruction to the Sub-Committee, it 
will clear away many difficulties, and enable them to get 
to work. (‘* Agreed.’’) 

A Memser: Will Mr. Buckland agree to the deletion of 
the word “ practising” before ‘ architects,” as it is in- 
tended to apply to students as well. 

Mr. BUCKLAND assented. 

Mr. Perks said that the course suggested would be a 
great mistake, as it would be referring to two bodies the 
duty to do the same thing, and there was bound to be over- 
lapping. It would be much better to refer the whole 
matter to the Sub-Committee. 

The CuarrMan: It would be useless for the Sub-Com- 
mittee to go on preparing schemes unless they were assured 
that the Councils of the Institute and the Society would 
accept their recommendations. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to Mr. Marshall: The Sub-Com- 
mittee must have some definitive instructions as to what 
will be approved. If the committee adopts the principle of 
Mr. Buckland’s amendment, that the proper way to carry 
out this scheme is for the two Councils to come to a definite 
arrangement, that clears away the difficulty of the Sub- 
Committee to a large extent. I see no difference between 
that instruction and instruction given to the Sub-Commit- 
tee, and they are then given a line as to the best method of 
achieving the desired objects. We are not tying the hands 
of the Sub-Committee. 

Major Coruette asked if the resolution might not be put 
in the following form: That the Royal Institute be re- 
quested to make forthwith such alterations in its Charter 
and Bye-laws, in co-operation with the sub-committee, as 
will enable it to admit all architects to membership. 

The CHAatRMAN: There is only one way in which the 
Charter and Bye-laws of the Institute can be altered, and 
that is, first, by a resolution of the Council, and, secondly, 
by a resolution of the general body. 

Mr. Cusitt said they seemed to be going now on a 
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different procedure. They had had the procedure of the 
Unification Committee and the Sub-Committee to hammer 
out certain details with the idea of getting a scheme of 
unification. Now Mr. Buckland’s resolution suggested that 
out of the various bodies represented on the Unification 
Committee, two of them should be told to put their heads 
together and devise a scheme which would suit their own 
particular members. It seemed to him that, in deciding on 
regulations regarding admission to the Institute, the Insti- 
tute ought to have the views of the Allied Societies and the 
Architectural Association, and also those of outside archi- 
tects. Was it not better to adopt the ordinary procedure, 
that this committee, on which all bodies were represented, 


should carry on and suggest a scheme, and put it before the 
various societies with a recommendation for its adoption ? 

Sir CHarRLes RuTHEN said that Mr. Buckland and the 
Birmingham Association had dropped on the one vital 
point. There was no harm in letting it go through, but 
there would be a great deal of harm in not letting it go 
through. He urged the committee very strongly to pass it 
as unanimously as it had passed the other After all, the 
Allied Societies had not the particular i rest that the 
Society of Architects had in the proposal which was con- 
tained within the four corners of the resolutior The Allied 
Societies were already allied, and in that came the whole 


question of the Sub-Committee. He had worked very hard 
to bring about unification, and the Society were absolutely 
behind the President of their own body. There could be no 
harm in this proposition, and he strongly advised its accep- 
tance. 

Mr. Maurice WEsB said that the Architectural Associa- 
tion would be perfectly happy to abide by any alteration 
that the Institute made in its Bye-laws, but as other bodies 
were concerned he thought the resolution might be altered 
toread: ‘ The Royal Institute be asked to make forthwith 
such alterations in its present Charter and Bye-laws as will 
enable it to comply with the principles adopted this after- 
noon, and consult, as necessary, with the Society of Archi- 
tects and other bodies as to the conditions of membership.” 

Mr. DavipGeE: Do not say * forthwith.” 

Mr. Wess: I do not mind omitting *‘ forthwith.” 

Mr. WELCH said that they had no authority as a com- 
mittee to give an instruction to the Royal Institute or to 
the Society of Architects as such, and those bodies had no 
authority to give instructions to each other. Instead of 
being in the form of an instruction they should say “ it is 
desirable that such a thing be done.”” A recommendation 
of that sort would be in order. 

Sir CHARLES RUTHEN said it was imperative that they 
should decide. He was speaking not as a representative of 
an Allied Society but as the head of a thousand or twelve 
hundred architects who were not members of the Royal 
Institute. He represented a body which was self-con- 
tained and self-governing, and it was imperative that the 
Councils of the Royal Institute and the Society should take 
this matter up. The Society of Architects could not be 
ordered to commit suicide, and they would not consent to 


be so ordered. He, a Fellow of the Institute who was also 


President of the Society of Architects, was taking this 
course because he had at heart the unification of the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. LAWRENCE suggested that the resolution read: 


“That the Committee recommend, antecedent to the fur- 
ther consideration by the Sub-Committee, that the Royal 
Institute make such alterations to its present Charter, etc. 
as may be necessary.” The Sub-Committee must have be- 
fore it for consideration an agreement between the Society 
of Architects and the Royal Institute. 

Sir CHARLES RuTHEN : I press that the resolution as pro- 
posed and seconded be put. 

The CHAIRMAN, in answer to Sir Baniste1 
Sub-Committee is in existence until the 
decides that its functions are finished. 

Mr. BUCKLAND : l 


I have amended my resoluti¢ 
dance with Mr. Webb’s suggestions, namely, 


Fletcher: The 
Main Committee 


nin accor- 
That the 
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committee recommend the R.I.B.A. to make such alte: 
tions in its present Charter and Bye-laws as will enal 
them to comply with the principle of ‘Scheme A,’ 
adopted unanimously this afternoon, and confer with t 
Council of the Society of Architects as to the conditions |. 
membership.” Iam willing to accept the suggestion 1) 
add other societies not allied. 

Sir CHARLES RutHeEN: I second that. 

Mr. WATERHOUSE suggested the word “ draft ”’ 
of ** make,”’ and this was agreed to. 

Mr. Perks: I propose as an amendment: “ That th 
scheme approved to-day be referred to the Sub-Committ: 
for them to bring up suggested details, they having pow: 
to consult any Council or body or individuals whom th« 
think fit.” He the meeting to vote against t] 
resolution with the view to moving this amendment as t! 
substantive resolution. What Mr. Buckland suggested 
would bring about something like chaos. It would be sen 
to the Council, who would have to appoint a committé 
which would confer with another body ; then there would 
be the Sub-Committee dealing with matters which had been 
passed to-day; thus they would be referring to two separat 
bodies to work out the details. It would take a long time, 
and be very unsatisfactory. It would be better to refer it 
to the Sub-Committee, giving them power to consult whom 
they liked, and then to bring their proposals to the Com 
mittee. Until the details were approved they could not go 
on. They wanted to know the details of the scheme, which 
should include registration. He had been much in favou 
of “Scheme A,” but if certain details were proposed he 
might be against them. 

Mr. GAMMELL said that if this scheme was to go through 
they must have the goodwill of the Society of Architects 
He thought their thanks were due to the Presidents of th« 
Institute and the Society of Architects, for the Committee's 
having done one of the greatest things that had been ac- 
complished since he had been in the architectural pro- 
fession. They had arrived at a unanimous conclusion in 
regard to certain procedure, and the Chairman and Si 
Charles Ruthen were obviously satisfied that it would be 
wise to adopt Mr. Buckland’s resolution, and he thought 
the meeting could not do better than follow the lead of 
the eniinent gentlemen who had done so much for their 
cause. 

The CuatRMaNn: I want to point out to you, gentlemen, 
that there is nothing inconsistent between Mr. Buckland’s 
resolution and Mr. Perks’s amendment. We have Mr. Buck- 
land’s resolution before us, and there is no harm in passing 
that. Then Mr. Perks can very well put his proposition to 
refer the whole thing back to the Sub-Committee. I re 
peat, there is nothing inconsistent between the two. We 
will now take a vote on Mr. Buckland’s motion. 

Mr. Buckland’s resolution was thereupon put to the 
meeting, and it was RESOLVED, by 28 votes to 4, *‘ That the 
Committee recommend the Royal Institute to draft such 
alterations to its Charter and By-laws as may be necessary 
tocomply with the principle of ‘Scheme A,’ adopted this 
day by the Unification and Registration Committee, and to 
confer with the Council of the Society of Architects as to 
conditions of membership.” 

Sir BantsteR FLETCHER proposed that the Sub-Com- 
mittee be instructed to consider details and report to the 
Main Committee. 

Mr. GiBson seconded. 

Mr. Brown : Is it the intention of the Sub-Committee to 
consider all the suggested amendments ? 

Sir CHARLES RUTHEN: Yes, to consider everything 
that has been sent in. 

The CHarrMAN: I now put Sir Banister Fletcher's 
motion, *‘ That the matter be referred to the Sub-Com 
mittee to consider details and report to the Main Com 
mittee.”’ 

This was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Ivor JoNnEs asked leave to move a resolution which 
had been passed by his Council, that it was imperative that 


inst¢ 


asked 











UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


‘tland, Wales and the Provinces should be adequately 
presented on any sub-committee dealing with this matter. 

present there was only one representative of Allied 
cieties, and this was not considered adequate representa- 
iu. The movement was of the greatest interest to mem- 
rs of the Allied Societies, and they wanted first-hand 
formation as to what was going on. 

Mr. PerKS moved that five members of Allied Societies 

idded to the Sub-committee. 

Mr. WELCH seconded. 

Mr. Ivor Jones proposed that there be six additional 

embers from Allied Societies. 

Mr. Perks said he thought six reasonable, and seconded 

» proposal. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said that if the Society of Architects had 

ertain balance, and the introduction of more representa- 

es of Allied Societies would upset that balance, he 
vuld not press it. The point was to get the scheme more 
videly known in the provinces. 

Mr. Cunitt said that the Society of Architects might be 
sked to nominate two provincial members. 

After some further discussion the motion was put to the 
ieeting, and it was ResoLvep * That six additional repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Societies be selected by the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman from the members of the Main 
Committee to serve upon the Sub-Committee.” 


The Associates and Unification. 

The President has sent an invitation to all the 
Associates of the Institute to meet him and the Hon. 
Secretary on Tuesday, 7th June, at 4.30, in order to 
discuss the steps taken towards the unification of the 
profession. The proceedings will be quite informal. 
The President trusts that the engagements of Asso- 
ciates will permit them to attend, and that they will 
express their views on the subject quite frankly. 

Unification. 
115, Gower Street, W.¢ 
To the Secretary RI.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Having read the report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee, may I be permitted to congratulate them on the 
schemes put forward, and at the same time offer a 
further suggestion—a suggestion that I feel will go a 
long way towards making or marring the success of the 
business in question. 

On reading the report one notices that the control of 
the scheme passes into the hands of a * Board of Con- 
trol’’ or “* Federated Council,” apparently the latter. 
Kither form of control is to include all the members of 
the present Committee, together with such other mem- 
bers as they may elect. In such an important matter 
as Unification, it seems to me that any body having 
the powers that the Federated Council appear to pos- 
sess should be a popularly elected body. All interes- 
ted parties should have a say in the election of such a 
body, and the body should not merely consist of mem- 
bers nominated by the Council, or any other individual 
committee. 

In my opinion, to adopt such a course as is proposed 
is not calculated to secure co-operation of the whole 
profession, as individual architects would feel that 
they have little, if any, say in the questions that are 
likely to crop up. 

Incidentally, one of the things I am trying to elimi- 
nate from the Institute is any suspicion of * clique- 
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ism, and certainly there is a tendency in this direction 
at present. G. Scotr CockriLu [A.] 





Provincial Members and Committee Meetings. 
10th May 1921 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—Upon the assumption that in the in- 
terest of our Institute business it is desirable to obtain 
the attendance of provincial members to the fullest 
possible extent, and in relation to the considerable 
expense attached to such attendances by members 
who live at a distance from London, I write to put for- 
ward the following proposition :- 

That in fixing the meetings of the various com- 
mittees (special and regular) these should be so 
arranged as to make it as easy as possible for full 
attendances to be put in. 

To explain exactly what is intended, I would quote 
the case of the Practice Standing Committee. 

At the present moment there exist two sub-com- 
mittees, which meet on days other than the regular 
one for the full Practice Committee. In addition to 
this, special committees are called for different pur- 
poses, for example, the Architects’ Defence Union, 
also on different days. 

Now, sir, as it means that every provincial member 
attending any meeting has practically to give up the 
whole day for the purpose, it really does not matter 
to him whether he attends a meeting at 2.30, 3.30, or 
4.30 (this latter time being the usual one for the 
Standing Committees to meet), and it suggests itself to 
the writer as not being beyond the scope of practical 
suggestion to combine a meeting of a Standing Com- 
mittee with either a sub-committee or a special com- 
mittee. 

I believe it has for a long time been realised that 
one of the regrettable weaknesses in our organisation 
lies in that it is a difficult matter for provincial mem- 
bers to take their share in the business of the Institute, 
and, therefore, to the logical mind it suggests itself, 
further, that every disability to the fullest participa- 
tion of such members should be removed where possi- 
ble. Of course, one realises that the London member 
may regard it as a somewhat serious request to be in- 
vited to start the sitting of a committee, say, at 2.30 
p-m., with the prospect of this being followed up by 
another committee later in the afternoon, but surely 
it the provincial member can make what is a far 
sreater sacrifice, it is not too much to ask of the Lon- 
don member. 

In conclusion, I have chosen to raise this question 
in this particular manner rather than by other means, 
as it suggests itself to me that expressions of opinion 
may be vouchsafed through the medium of our 
JOURNAL, and this, if it occurs, should be helpful in 
arriving at some conclusion of a constructive nature. 
—Yours, ete., 

K. GAMMELL, 


Hon. Co-Secretary Practice Standing Cummittee. 
Hon, Secretary Housing Sub-Committee. 
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CHRONICLE. 


‘‘ Architectural Heresies of a Painter.” 

The public lectures organised by the Literature 
Standing Committee with the object of arousing wider 
public interest in architecture continue to attract large 
audiences, a good proportion, probably the majority, 
belonging to the non-professional class. Mr. Roger E. 
Fry’s lecture, delivered on the 19th inst., and entitled 
* Architectural Heresies of a Painter,” had especial 
interest for architects, and seemed to have been pre- 
pared expressly for them. Mr. Charles J. Holmes, 
Director of the National Gallery, presided. Mr. Fry set 
down his heresies in the following terms :— 

Heresy No. 1. We have substituted for the art of archi- 
tecture the art of dressing buildings according to the fashion. 

No. 2. This phenomenon is more or less world-wide. 
In the false architecture of modern Europe which results, 
the English is distinguished by its lack of the sense of scale. 


No. 3. It is sometimes distinguished also by its good 
taste. Good taste in this sense is a social rather than an 


esthetic virtue. 

No. 4. There are two possible kinds of beauty in a 
building—(1) What I call Natural Beauty, which is also the 
beauty of a locomotive or a panther, and this results from 
the clear expression of function; (2) Aisthetic Beauty, 
which results from the clear expression of an idea. We 
have so arranged that neither of these beauties occur in our 
buildings. 

No. 5. Atisthetic Beauty in a building is essentially the 
same as that of sculpture. It results from the expression 
of a plastic idea. There has hardly ever been an esthetic 
architecture in England ; there has been even less sculpture. 

No. 6. Our architecture does not express plastic ideas, 
but historico-social ideas. 

No. 7. It is founded upon social snobbery. 

No. 8. The vices of modern English architecture have 
almost always been inherent in the architecture of England. 
Modern conditions have brought out the rash. 

No. 9. Modern conditions and modern science have put 
into the hands of architects the greatest opportunity in the 
history of the world. They have missed it completely. 

No. 10. To a great extent this is not their fault. 

The lecturer said he honestly didn’t see that he could 
make the list shorter, but by amplifying his theses he hoped 
to mitigate and soften their horrid abruptness. Touching 
his first heresy, as dress to be pleasing must be exactly the 
last word of fashion, so it was with modern architecture : 
buildings which when just finished attracted by a certain 
air of pimpant novelty became démodé in a few years. He 
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could remember when St. John’s Wood Avenue seemed to 
be an epoch-making discovery—baronial splendour com- 
pressed into the limits of suburban convenience, when the 
Wagner-operatic effects of Hans Place looked almos‘ 
authentic and hardly suggested carton pierre. In his boy- 
hood, bitten by Ruskin’s style-mongering, he almost worke« 
up an enthusiasm for the then new Law Courts. Then 
came the coquetterie of so-called Queen Anne—but all had 
become outmoded, tarnished, a painful reminder. Russel] 
Square used to be & sober, dignified and not unpleasant 
specimen of London Georgian building. Then some years 
ago, as the leases fell in, terra-cotta trimmings were glued on 
to the house-fronts—forms which were not only architec- 
turally nonsensical but had that faulty and unscholarly 
antiquarianism which was the special mark of ** bad taste.” 
The lecturer defined Real Style as the perfect adaptation of 
the means of expression to the idea. It resulted from ease 
of expression. As understood in modern architecture, 
Style was essentially symbolism. The view he had heard 
expressed that we should have a wonderful art if our manu- 
facturers could be taught to imitate the right models was 
fatal to creative effort. It implied an idea that beauty was 
something material, absolute, fixed and determined, 
whereas it was a relative quality which inhered in the forms 
of the object of art only in so far as it was an evident sign 
of an inward spiritual state on the part of the artist. As 
regards the use of the forms of past architectural styles, the 
lecturer said that a copy of an original work of art by an 
artist might have great esthetic value provided the artist 
remained an artist and did not become acopyist. It was 
possible for an artist so to assimilate the principles of a past 
style as to he able to create something entirely new whilst 
using similar forms. But he must have got at the under- 
lying principles, and not merely learnt by heart the external 
evidences of those principles. He must be able to move 
freely and of his own impulse among those forms. He 
must think in the language, not merely translate. In the 
incredible museum of pastiches which made up most of 
modern London one came across fairly scholarly transla- 
tions showing a general notion of the grammar and syn- 
tax as studied from outside. But God help us when we 
came to the more “ original” adaptations—what a jargon, 
what a chattering of Babu and Pidgin-English, what a 
scattering and smattering of incoherent and incompatible 
words, what a patchwork of odd phrases picked up here and 
there and stuck together anyhow as the hazard of momen- 
tary convenience suggested. The French had not perhaps 
played such wild chromatic scales up and down the 
archzological keyboard as we and the Germans had done. 
On the other hand, the French had developed the cruel effi- 
ciency, the hard brittle chic of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an 
instrument perfectly adapted to replace inspiration and 
sensibility by brilliantly self-confident mediocrity. Seeking 
amid the grotesque welter of modern European architec- 
ture for the peculiar characteristics of our own brand he 
found it in (1)the absence of scale and (2) the presence of 
a certain kind of good taste. Portland Place was the only 
roadway in London that gave one room to spread the wings 
of one’s civic consciousness. It wasn’t mere size; it was 
proportion that counted, as witness St. Paul’s where the 
actually small space spread itself for the subtly deceived 
eye so sumptuously that one could hardly believe one had 
stepped so quickly from end to end. But Wren was the 
one miraculous exception to all his generalizations about 
3ritish architecture—he indeed was one of the greatest 
masters both of scale and of plastic expression that had 
ever lived. The other distinction of our national architec- 
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ture was its occasional good taste—hardly ever displayed, 
of course, in official or public building, but only in smart 
private building. But he regarded it as a social rather 
than an esthetic quality. It was a negative good taste, 
consisting in not making mistakes of grammar, not being 
dowdy, slack and unscholarly. Dealing with his Heresy 
No. 5, the lecturer said that esthetic beauty in a building 
was essentially the same as that of sculpture, and resulted 
from the expression of a plastic idea. This expression of a 
plastic idea was very rare in our architecture and almost 
unknown in our sculpture. By “ plastic idea ” he meant 
such a construction of three-dimensional shapes as satisfied 
the contemplation of their relations to one another and to 
the whole combination. All building, as all sculpture, was 
three-dimensional, had mass and volume, but it might not 
have three-dimensional form—that is to say, the relations 
of its parts together might be merely casual, the result of 
accident or outward necessity, and not self-explanatory and 
apparently necessitated to the imagination. We had to 
recognise that certain relations of solid shapes to each 
other did set up in the mind which contemplated them a 
peculiar condition of tension and equilibrium which was 
the essence of the esthetic emotion. And an object which 
had those relations that were satisfactory to wsthetic con- 
templation might be said to have plastic form. The 
lecturer instanced certain plastic forms and said that sensi- 
bility to such forms varied immensely with individuals, and 
still more perhaps the assiduity and persistence of their 
contemplation of such plastic ideas. He could only claim 
that such plastic expressions gave him intense and vivid 
pleasure. But in modern architecture he hardly ever got 
that sensation ; he hardly ever could apprehend the three- 
dimensional development of the ground plan or its relation 
to the earth surface, or at least his apprehension was not of 
that vivid nature which accompanied sesthetic apprehen- 
sion of purposeful design. He did not think that most 
modern architects, preoccupied as they were with archi- 
tectural costume and the ingenious application of styles of 
various kinds, ever made much of the possible play of the 
elementary plastic forms. He did not think they felt 
plastically, their minds did not move freely in three dimen- 
sions ; they thought and felt in the flat. If they did feel 
plastically, they would discover all sorts of untried possi- 
bilities in the combinations of these forms and in the 
adaptations of them to particular ground plans and to pecu- 
liar situations. Discussing his Heresy No. 9, the lecturer 
said he could not help wondering why so violent a stimulus 
as that given by new constructional possibilities in archi- 
tecture had led to so disappointing a result. Such possi- 
bilities were accepted slowly, and with a kind of grudging 
reluctance. Instead of inspiring the invention of new and 
appropriate plastic forms the new methods seemed to be 
slurred over and buried beneath the old stylish conventions. 
Here and there was to be seen a timid attempt to accept 
the situation, but there was no concerted general effort. 
He missed the enterprise, the experimental courage, the 
élan which one thinks the immense possibilities of modern 
building methods might have inspired. In closing, the 
lecturer said that he might naturally enough be thought to 
have been carping and unjustly severe, to have picked out 
and underlined everywhere defects without sufficiently 
considering the causes which explained and excused them. 
But in truth he had no desire to scold or blame. He merely 
wanted clearly to face the situation in the belief that that 
was the first step to improvement. It was just the advan- 
tage of our highly self-conscious and critical age that we 
could by a deliberate effort change our character. We 
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could fix our minds on those defects which from long 
inherited custom had become not only traditional but 
instinctive, and by so fixing our minds we might ultimately 
connect them altogether. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield on Mr. Fry’s Lecture. 


The Times of the 23rd published its Special Corre- 
spondent’s report of an interview with Mr. Fry, in 
which the latter reiterated and elaborated some of the 
points in his lecture at the Institute on the 19th inst. 
On the following day appeared a report of the same 
correspondent’s interview with Sir Reginald Blom- 
field :— 


I asked Sir Reginald Blomfield if he had read Mr. Fry’s 
views in The Times of yesterday. He answered that he 
had. ‘I have no particular quarrel,” he said, ‘“‘ with Mr. 
Fry’s remarks, but he overlooks one very important fact, 
and that is that the majority of modern buildings are not 
designed by architects at all, but by builders. What he 
announces as the latest panacea for modern architecture 
the best English architects have been practising for the last 
25 years. It is more than a generation since we got tired of 
irrelevant ornament. For many years we have dispensed 
with it in our buildings, and it has long been a common- 
place with architects that beauty is to be found in efficiency 
and the expression of purpose. When I say ‘ expression of 
purpose ’ I intend that a sufficiently liberal interpretation 
should be given to that purpose.” 

‘** What do you consider to be the weakness of modern 
architecture ? ” 

* The real source of weakness is that it is regarded as a 
profession or a business, and not as an art. I am afraid I 
have no idea what Mr. Fry means by his distinction be- 
tween ‘ natural beauty ’ and ‘ esthetic beauty.’ All beauty 
is esthetic in the sense that we are conscious of its existence 
through our eyes. Mr. Fry seems to suggest that beauty 
can be superadded to forms which already express the pur- 
pose for which they exist. Surely that is getting near the 
Victorian fallacy that architecture is building plus orna- 
ment, and that it is the ornament that makes it architec- 
ture. Good architecture is inherent in the forms with which 
it deals, and has to be evolved out of them, but it does not 
follow that good architecture is to be obtained by merely 
eliminating ornament and leaving the construction in un- 
abashed hideousness. Mr. Fry will find an example in the 
Exhibition Road. 

‘“‘T agree with Mr. Fry’s opinion of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. I consider the inside better than the outside.” 

The Times of the 25th published a correction from 
Sir Reginald Blomfield stating that he had offered no 
opinion to his interviewer with regard to the Kodak 
Building. His opinion was that the building fulfilled 
its purpose admirably. 


Architect and Client. 

The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, was also inter- 
viewed, the report appearing in The Times of the 21st. 
Referring to the wish expressed by Mr. Roger Fry in his 
lecture that architects should unite to impose more of their 
own will in the practical application of their art, Mr. Simp- 
son said that if Mr. Fry meant that a body of architectural 
opinion should be formed to impose its will on clients and 
builders he was not sure that he agreed with him. In his 
view the first duty of an architect was to translate the needs 
of his client in the terms of art—that is to say, to give 
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artistic expression to the constructive needs of the client. 
If an architect was obliged to sacrifice his artistic con- 
science in order to give his client what he wanted, or, on the 
other hand, to abandon the conditions of the problem 
which his client laid before him, then he was a useless man 
and ought not to accept the commission. The question of 
an architect imposing his will was purely an administrative 
matter. The building owner entered into a contract, and it 
was the duty of the architect to administer that contract so 
as to see that it was fairly carried out from the point of view 
both of the builder and the client. In other words, the 
architect had to see that his client got 6d. worth of building 
for every 6d. he expended, but at the same time to ensure 


that he did not extort 63d. worth out of the builder, or that 
the builder did not ride off after giving 54/7. worth. The 
function of an architect was a judicial one, and was becom- 
ing more and more recognised as such by the Courts. 


Arterial Roads in Progress. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [4.], Hon. Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A. Town Planning Committee, draws attention 
to the weekly report of the Ministry of Transport 
(6th May 1921), from which it will be seen that the 
following arterial roads are in progress in Greater 
London : 


Eltham Byepass, 4,940 yards, 212 unskilled men employed ; 
Kidbrook extension, 750 yards, 11 unskilled men em- 
ployed. 

South Circular Road, section through Woolwich Housing 
Estate commenced, 26 unskilled men employed. 
Shooters Hill Byepass, 3,600 yards, in Woolwich and Green- 

wich, 98 unskilled men employed. 

Bromley Byepass (not yet accepted by Kent Council). 

Western Avenue, 1,730 yards, approved by London County 
Council, section in Hammersmith, length through 
Acton Housing Estate commenced, 41 unskilled men 
employed. 

Eastern Avenue, short section crossing Hackney Marshes, 
from Wick Lane Bridge to River Lea, 600 yards, 35 
unskilled men employed. 

East Ham and Barking Byepass: arrangements have now 
been made for the construction of this road, and it is 
hoped that work will shortly commence. 

New Cambridge Road (Tottenham and Edmonton), 11,050 
yards, 414 unskilled men engaged. (Herts County 
Council have been unable to enter into an arrangement 
for that portion of the road in the Cheshunt district.) 

North Circular Road (sections of), 9,750 yards, work com- 
menced in Willesden, Edmonton, Southgate and Walt- 
hamstow, 688 men engaged part time. Section in 
Hendon also arranged for 

New Chertsey Road, section in Chiswick commenced, 23 
unskilled men employed. 

Also various road widenings at Brentford, Bromley, Croy- 
don, East Ham, Epsom, Feltham, Hackney, Mitcham, 
Penge, Walthamstow, and Kent County (Dartford 
area); Wimbledon scheme in course of preparation. 

New arterial roads in the provinces, either in pro- 
gress or under negotiation, are as follows: 

Aberdeen, Barrow, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bournemouth, 
Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Car- 
lisle, Cheltenham, Coventry, Derby, Dundee, Folke- 
stone, Glasgow, Great Yarmouth, Haslingden, Hast- 
ings, Ipswich, Lancaster, Leeds, Lincoln, Liverpool, 
Lowestoft, Manchester, Neath, Nelson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Poole, Portsmouth, 
Preston, Rotherham, Scarborough, Scunthorpe, Shef- 
field, Southend, Stockton, Taunton, et 














Post-War Church Building. 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. [F.], had a very a), 
preciative audience for his lecture, “ Post-Wiy 
Churches,” the fourth of the series of Public Lectw 
arranged by the Literature Standing Committee, a1 
delivered at the Institute on the 26th inst. The Rig! 
fey. Bishop W. R. Mounsey, formerly Bishop « 
Borneo, presided. Speaking of the present cost «| 
building, the lecturer said that it was decidedly hear 
breaking to those who had painfully collected sums 0! 
money for church building which under the new co: 
ditions were quite inadequate for the purpose. | 
would probably be conceded, he said, that it was not 
altogether seemly that a nation which could afford 
6s. income tax, a duty of £1 per horse-power upoi 
motor cars, a salary of £5,000 a year to a Ministe: 
without portfolio, and free railway passes to Members 
of Parliament, should go churchless on account of its 
poverty. Bishop Mounsey, in closing the brief dis 
cussion which followed the lecture, expressed to Sn 
Charles the thanks of the audience for what he de 
scribed not onlyas an extraordinarily useful lecture, but 
one which had other qualities which go to the making 
of a good lecture. The little touches of humour, said 
the Bishop, with which the lecture was interspersed 
helped to make the subject, to a mere layman like 
himself, more interesting than it would otherwise have 
been. The Bishop regretted there were so few clergy 
present, because when they were concerned with build- 
ing churches they betrayed in many instances a very 
lamentable ignorance as to the real and practical dit 
ficulties that confront the architect in carrying out 
their requirements. The absolutely invincible ignor- 
ance of the ordinary churchwarden was even more 
striking ; it almost made one despair of human nature. 
Sir Charles’s lecture will be published later. 


Building Contracts. 


On the 9th May a conference was held at the Insti- 
tute between representatives of the R.I.B.A., the 
Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers, 
the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Quantity Sur- 
veyors Association. At the request of the meeting the 
chair was taken by the President, Mr. John W. Simp- 
son. A friendly discussion took place upon some intro- 
ductory remarks by the chairman, and it was unani- 
mously agreed that a new form of conditions of con- 
tract between employers and builders should be drawn 
up for general use in the building industry of England 
and Wales. A sub-committee of four builders and six 
professional men was then appointed to consider the 
matter and report to the parent conference, 

New Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. Australia. 

Mr. G. C. Inskip [F.] has resigned the Honorary 
Secretaryship of the R.I.B.A. in Australia atter a 
period of twenty years’ service, and Professor Leslie 
Wilkinson [F.], of the School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity ot Sydney, has been appointed to the position. 














THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S 


Proposed National Housing Policy on a Contributory Basis. 


The Council of the Royal Institute have taken the 
initiative in the formation of a Joint Committee to 
investigate and report on the possibility of formulating 
a National Housing Policy on a contributory basis to 
come into operation on the termination of the Govern- 
ment’s present commitments. The Committee con- 
sists of the President, Mr. John W. Simpson, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. J. 8. Gibson, Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, Mr. Horace Cubitt, appointed by the 
RI.B.A.; Sir Theodore Chambers, Mr. George Cor- 
deroy, Mr. Cuthbert Lake, Mr. Dendy Watney, ap- 
pointed by the Surveyors’ Institution. The Chairman or 
Secretary of a Building Society is to be added, and the 
Committee have power to co-opt additional members 
and to consult experts whose advice might be of value. 

The Dome of St. Paul’s. 

The Times publishes the following statement :— 
The experiment of plumbing the dome of St. Paul’s 
has just been carried out, with an apparatus specially 
constructed for the purpose, after an interval of more 
than eight years. Canon Alexander informs us that, 
as far as this particular method of investigation went, 
the results were very reassuring. It is well known 
that in the course of the original building the dome 
settled several inches towards the south-west, and 
caused the unstable conditions which the present 
great scheme of preservation of the fabric is intended 
to rectify. The plans on which the cathedral architect, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, is working have been carefully 
examined and highly commended by the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

Welwyn Garden City : an Invitation to Members. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association invite 
Members and Licentiates of the Institute to pay a visit to 
Welwyn Garden City during the summer. Situated amid 
the most charming scenery in Hertfordshire, the new Garden 
City is twenty-one miles from King’s Cross (three miles 
from Hatfield), lying between the River Mimram and the 
River Lea, two miles from the village of Welwyn. The 
neighbourhood abounds in places and points of interest— 
Sherrards Park Wood, for instance, with remains of a 
magnificent oak wood consisting almost entirely of the 
indigenous Quercus Sexsiliflora ; the Parish Church of Digs- 
well, dating from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuryand 
containing many objects of interest. Welwyn Garden City, 
one of the few towns in England which have been planned 
as a whole, is designed specially for modern requirements of 
industry and residence. The permanent belt of woodlands 
and the farms scattered round the town will for all time 
maintain its rural character. Arrangements will be made 
to conduct visitors round the estate on application to the 
Organiser, Mr. A. T. Pike, Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, W.C. The 
return fare from King’s Cross is 6s. 2d. 

The A.A. Building Debt : Issue of Debentures. 

In order to raise funds immediately for the payment of 
the Architectural Association building debt, it has been 
decided to issue debentures in multiples of £50 amount- 
ing to £20,000 bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly on 30th April and 31st Octo- 
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ber. Debentures will be redeemable by annual drawings to 
commence at the expiration of one year from the date of 
issue, and a sum of £500 will be applied each year for this 
purpose, but the Council reserves to itself the right to re- 
deem debentures to over and above this amount as oppor- 
tunity allows, particularly from donations which it is hoped 
to receive from an appeal to be issued for an endowment 
fund. The debentures will be a first charge on the assets 
and property of the Association, which provide more than 
ample security for the amount to be raised. 

The assets of the Association are as follows: (1) Forty 
years’ lease, dating from 1917, of the premises in Bedford 
Square, held from the Bedford Estate at a rental of £300 
per annum. The premises comprise two houses (Nos. 34 
and 35) which have recently been reconstructed to form one 
building, together with a large block of four studios with a 
connecting gallery to the front block of buildings, and hav- 
ing also a separate entrance in Morwell Street. In all a 
sum of £25,000 has been expended on alterations and re- 
building. (2) Furniture and equipment generally, includ- 
ing al! the requirements of a club, valued approximately at 
£7,000. (3) A valuable library of architectural books 
which at a very conservative estimate is worth £5.000. 

Prospectuses and application forms may be obtained 
from The Secretary, A.A., 34-35, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Appointment. 

Professor 8. D. Adshead, Vice-President, has been ap- 
pointed by the President to give evidence on behalf of the 
Royal Institute before the Government Committee on the 
High Cost of Building Working Class Dwellings. 








ee — 
MINUTES. XIV, 

At the Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1920-21, held Monday, 23rd May 1921 at 8 p.m. 
Present : Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Member of Council, 
in the chair, 35 Fellows (including 12 members of the 
Council), 58 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 
8 Licentiates, and numerous visitors, the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 2nd May, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The decease was announced of the following members : 
Herbert William Walker, of Colombo, Ceylon, Associate, 
elected 1897 ; Captain Morley Pope and William Hampden 
Sugden, Licentiates; Professor Martin Nyrop, of Copen- 
hagen, Hon. Corresponding Member, elected 1906. On the 
motion of the Hon. Secretary it was Resolved that the 
regrets of the Institute for the loss of these members be 
entered on the Minutes of the Meeting. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.] having read a Paper on THE 
DEsIGN OF THE PicTURE THEATRE, and illustrated it by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of 
Mr. A. E. Newbould, M.P., seconded by Major R. Grierson, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Atkinson by acclama- 
tion and was responded to. 

The Meeting terminated at 10 p.m. 








Professional Announcements. 

Messrs. Traylen & Lenton[ AA. |],of Stamford, are opening 
an office at 30, Queen Street, Peterborough, taking into 
partnership Mr. J. Guy Warwick [A.]. The name of the 
Peterborough firm will be Traylen, Lenton and Warwick. 

Messrs, Flockhart & Guthrie, Architects, have removed 
from 10, Conduit Street, to 37, Bruton Street, W. 

Messrs. Boswell & Guthrie, Architects, have removed 
from 10,Conduit Street, W., to37, Bruton Street, London, W. 

Mr. A. Y. Mayell, Licentiate (of Messrs. Hukins & Mayell), 
has removed his offices from 124, Westbourne Grove to 73, 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Hagley, Salisbury and Renfrew War Memorials. 

M:mbers and Licentiates must not take part in the 
above Competitions because the Conditions are not in 
accordance with the published Regulations of the 
R.1.B.A. for Architectural Competitions. 

Sutton Coldfield, Rothesay, Queensbury, Wick and! 

Hagley War Memorials. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Me abe rs and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment, and 
in the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised 


to take no part in the Competitions. 


Blackpool War Memorial. 
Qasr el ‘Aini Hospital and School, Cairo. 
Bengal Council Chamber. 
Canadian Battlefields Memorials. 
“ET he Conditions and other documents relating to the 


above Competitions may be consulted in the Library. 





R.I.B.A. Liverpool Conference, 24th and 25th June 
PROGRAMME. 
Members arrive in Liv 


5 Sea 


Thursday, June 23rd. 
Friday, June 24th. 

10 a.m. Official Opening of the Conference and Re 
ception by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 

10.30 a.m. tol p.m. Papers followed by discussion 
on “‘ The Unification and Registration of the 
Architectural Profession,”’ ‘‘ Official Architec- 
ture,” ‘* Propaganda and Publio ity.” 

2 p.m. Excursion to Port Sunlight and 
borough Pool. 

7.30 p.m. Banquet at the 

Saturday, June 25th. 
10.30 a.m. tolp.m. Pa 


Brom- 
Midland Adelphi Hotel. 


pers followed by discussion 
on ** Building ( Architectural Edu- 
cation,” “‘ Present-day Building Problems.” 
2.30 p.m. Visits to Liverpool Cathedral and the 
Cunard Building. 
4p.m. Tea at the Britannia Café 
of Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse 
4.30 p.m. Trip up the river arranged by the 
Star Steamship Company. 
Sunday, June 26th. 
lla.m. Service in Liverpool Cathedral. 

1. The Headquarters of the Conference will in 
Conference Room in the Walker Art Gallery, 
will be an Exhibition of Students’ drawings 
2. Members of the Conference are requested to 
their own arrangements for : tel accommodation. 
hotels specially recommended are 

The Midland Adelphi m4 tel. 
The Exchange Hotel 
The London and North-Western 

3. ,The Conference Banquet, 
larly invited to be present, 
Adelphi Hotel (evening dress, medals, etc.). 
banquet will be 12s. 6d. each, exclusive of wine and cigars. 

4. Members who intend to be present at the Conference 
are requested to communicate as soon as possible with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1, 
stating the fact and mentioning whether they will be present 
at the banquet and be accompanied by any guests. 


‘ontracts,’’ ** 
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Office Experience for Ex-Service Men. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett [A.], Head of the Department of 
Architecture, Surveying and Building, Northern Poly- 
technic Institute, Holloway, N.7, writes: ‘‘ Arrange- 
ments were made in 1920 to place in offices ex-Service 
men training as architects for a portion of the Long 
Vacation to give them office experience. The scheme 
proved so successful that it is proposed to put it into 
force again this year. I should therefore be glad to 
hear from any architects who would take one or more 
of such men during the months of August and Septem- 
ber.” 








NOTICES. 


Amendment of By-laws re Hon. Associates. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, summoned by the 
Council under By-law 65, will be held Monday 6th June 
1921, at 8 p.m., when the Chairman will move that effect 
be given to the resolution of the General Body passed on 
28th February 1921, viz., that the number of members in 
the Honorary Associate class shall not exceed sixty ; that 
the entrance fees and annual subscriptions of Honorary 
Associates be abolished, and their privilege of voting in the 
election of Council and Standing Committees be withdrawn. 

CHAIRMAN to move the following resolutions :— 

(1) That the following provision be added to By-law 4 : 
‘The number of members in the Class of Honorary 
Associates must not exceed sixty.” 

(2) That clause (c) in By-law 17, which provides for the 
payment by Honorary Associates of entrance fees 
and annual subscriptions, be deleted. 

That the following words be added to By-law 63: 
‘or in the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees.” 

That By-law 16, which provides for the transfer of 
a Fellow who has retired from practice to the Class 
of Honorary Associates, be deleted. 

The Annual Elections, 6th June. 

The FIFTEENTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSI- 
NESS) of the Session 1920-21 will be held Monday, 6th 
June 1921, immediately following the Special General 
Meeting summoned above, for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary), 
held 23rd May 1921; formally to admit members attend- 
ing for the first time since their election. 

To proce*d with the election of members. [The names 
of candidates, with the names of their proposers, were pub- 
lished in the first announcement of the meeting, JOURNAL, 
7th May, p. 404.] 

To read the reports of the Scrutineers appointed to ex- 
amine the voting papers for the election of the Council and 
Standing Committees for the Session 1921-22. 

Testing Steel and other Metals: Demonstration, 6th June. 

The members of the Science Standing Committee, the 
District Surveyors, and a number of experts have been 
specially invited to be present at the Demonstration of the 
Working of the Casella Machine for testing steel and other 
metals, which will take place at the Institute on Monday, 
6th June, after the Business Meeting above announced. 








OFFICES WANTED in Gray’s Inn, Bedford Row, or John Street—2, 3, or 
4 good rooms. Address Box 185, Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
Ww. 





